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A JAPANESE PEACE MANEUVER IN 1944? 


WESLEY R. FISHEL* 


University of California, Los Angeles 





SITUATION which cannot be described as other than bizarre reached its 
A climax on October 14, 1944. On that day, Baron Miyagawa Tada- 
maro, younger brother of Prince Konoye Fumimaro, alighted at Shang- 
hai from a Japanese army transport plane, ostensibly on business for the 
South Manchuria Railway. Actually, this mild-mannered little man had 
come to China as the representative of the Itsuyikai Z 7 7, a secret or- 
ganization whose aim was the achievement of peace in the “year of the 
bird” — 1945. 

In keeping with his purported mission, he was met at the airfield by 
Kurimoto Hiroshi and Hayami Chikashige, functionaries in the Shanghai 
office of the railway, and, incidentally, agents for the Itsuyikai in Shanghai. 
The baron’s first act upon arriving in Shanghai was to pay his respects at 
the Japanese embassy, where Counsellor Tsuchida Yitaka supplied him: 
with an official automobile for use during his stay in the city. Leaving the 
embassy with Kurimoto and Hayami, Miyagawa drove to a house called 
fan-yiian $i], located on Haig Road in the International Settlement. 
This was the home of Yeh Ta-ken, a banker, where the Japanese met 
Dr. Ho Shih-chen, former president of Ch’ih-tze University in Shanghai; 
Hsu Ming-chen, a former student of Dr. Ho and currently his associate; 
and Shin Suk Woo, a Korean temporarily residing with Yeh. These men 
were the protagonists in the first Japanese attempt to surrender. 

The background of the Itsuyiikai, as well as it can be reconstructed from 
available evidence, is as follows. In the autumn of 1940 Prince Konoye, 
who had become premier in July, and other conservatives thought that 

* Dr. Fishel, Instructor in Political Science at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
specializes in Far Eastern international relations and is preparing for publication a study on 
“The end of extraterritoriality in China.” 

* This reconstruction is based upon interviews with persons who were involved in the 
incident and upon a study of all available documentary evidence. The writer has limited him- 
self to only such conclusions as are supported by his evidence. Had the group which is the focus 
of this study succeeded in establishing contact with the Allies the Pacific War might have 
been shortened by several months, and had Japan surrendered before Russia was prepared to 
participate in the Far Eastern War it is possible that the political situation in the Far East 


today might have been far different. Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance given 
by M. C. Hsu in the documentation of this article. 
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in view of external and internal developments an effort should be made 
to secure peace with China. Living in retirement in Keij6 was a member 
of the old Korean gentry, one Shin Suk Woo, who at the time of the oc- 
cupation of the peninsula by the Japanese had been a young nationalist.? 
Shin had undertaken to produce a nationalist newspaper during the early 


years of the occupation of Korea and had been thrown into prison by the 


Japanese. After doing penance he was released and thereafter lived in re- 


tirement on surprisingly good terms with his erstwhile captors. Prince 
Konoye and Prince Ichij6 Sanetaka,? who had known Shin since child- 
hood, had the Korean brought to Tokyo, where he was introduced to the 
peace-minded group. 

After much argument, Shin was prevailed upon to serve as undercover 
agent for the group in their negotiations with the Chinese. He was any- 
thing but happy about the assignment, for he was a Korean and had been 
happy living in retirement. Furthermore, the role of intermediary in peace 
negotiations which would perforce have to take place in Shanghai behind 
the backs of the Japanese army — which then occupied and ruled the city 
— did not appeal to him as a way in which to spend the richest years of 
one’s life. But eventually his resistance was worn down, and Shin Suk Woo 
soon found himself on the way to Shanghai, where he arrived early in 1941. 
His first task was to contact an old friend and veteran leader of the 
Kuomintang, Chang Chi. 

By this time, however, all or at any rate the obvious contacts with the 
Chungking government had been broken off, and Kuomintang leaders — 
Chang Chi among them — had long since left the city for safer regions. Aft- 
er several weeks of unsuccessful searching, Shin reached an old friend, Mr. 
Yeh Ta-ken, to whom he stated his mission. Yeh then introduced him to a 
friend, Dr. Ho Shih-chen. Dr. Ho, who then lived on Teng Shin Road 
in the International Settlement, had taken a J.D. at Michigan and was 
formerly a member of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang. A leading disciple of the late Hu Han-min, onetime rival of Chiang 
Kai-shek for leadership of the Kuomintang, and reputedly pro-Japanese, 
Ho was thought by Shin to be an excellent vehicle for the accomplishment 
of his mission. What he did not know until later was that Ho, who had 


*Shin Suk Woo is a brother-in-law of General Lee Bum Suk, Prime Minister of the new 
government of South Korea. 

* Prince Ichijé Sanetaka, a member of the House of Peers, married the second daughter of 
Prince Ichij6 Saneteru and was adopted into the family, which, like the Konoye family, is 
part of the Fujiwara clan. Born in 1880, Ichijé Sanetaka was a graduate of the naval academy, 
and served as a naval officer with active duty at sea and on shore, retiring in 1924 as a captain. 
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previously been president of Ch’ih-tze University, had, with the occupation 
of Shanghai by the Japanese, become a voluntary secret agent for one of 
the Nationalist government's most effective intelligence agencies, the so- 
called ‘Institute of International Problems.’’* This “research” organiza- 
tion, headed since 1937 by Lt. General Wang Peng-sheng, a graduate of 
the Tokyo Imperial University, formerly a counsellor of the Chinese 
embassy in Toyko, and known as China’s number one expert on the 
Japanese, was charged with the collection of strategic information about 
Japanese operations. It was set up as an agency of the National Military 
Council and was an allied echelon of the Generalissimo’s headquarters. 

Dr. Ho was quick to see the possibilities offered by the Korean’s mission 
and lost no time in journeying by ship with Shin to Hongkong, where 
Hsu Ming-chen, then in charge of a local Institute group, was about to 
leave for Chungking as escort for Messrs. Daniel Arnstein, Harold Davis, 
and Marco Hellman, traffic experts sent by the Lend Lease Administration 
to study traffic conditions on the Burma Road. After depositing his charges 
at China’s wartime capital on July 14, 1941, Hsu went to General Wang 
and told him of Shin’s mission. Wang also sensed opportunity in the air 
and sent Hsu back to Hongkong with orders to have Ho work on Shin 
and win him over to the Chinese side. Dr. Ho finally induced the Korean 
to turn counterspy; Shin agreed to gather information for Chungking, 
while ostensibly remaining in the service of the Japanese. Nothing of con- 
sequence came of this peace maneuver, and after the formation of the 
T0j6 cabinet in Japan on October 18, 1941, Shin returned to Shanghai 
with Ho, and he and his wife took up residence in the home of Mr. Yeh, 
also an underground representative of the Institute of International 
Problems of Shanghai. 

Events following the attack on Pearl Harbor brought an efflorescence of 
peace plans, which revolved around nationalists, ultranationalists, con- 
servatives, and liberals dissatisfied with T6jo’s rule and desirous of over- 
throwing him. One of the most significant of these conspiracies was hatched 
by the Showa kenkyi kai W3#npf#¥#, led by Prince Konoye Fumimaro 

‘In 1942, Lt. General Wang Peng-sheng, director of the Institute of International Prob- 
lems, wrote a letter to Dr. Ho Shih-chen on behalf of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, forgiving 
him for his past activities within the Kuomintang as a leading assistant to Hu Han-min and 
his resultant opposition to Chiang. Accompanying the letter was a motto in the Generalissimo’s 
hand, which constituted Dr. Ho’s authority to work for him behind the Japanese lines. It read 
simply “tsai ming ming te” from the initial paragraphs of The great learning: “What the 


Great Learning teaches is—to illustrate illustrious virtue; renovate the people; and to rest in 
the highest excellence” (Legge’s translation; italics mine). 
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and Prince Higashikuni Naruhiko. The group operated during 1942, 
with its prime objective the deposal of Prime Minister T6j6 and negotia- 
tion of a peace with the United States before that country could recover 
from the Pearl Harbor assault and while Japan still had the bargaining 
power that went with her swollen empire. But word leaked to T6jé and 
the plan died aborning, as did a number of less important “murder plots” 
directed at the premier by disgruntled extremists. Konoye was watched 
carefully thereafter by the militarists, and it was not until the following 
summer that further major dissatisfaction with T6j6’s direction of the war 
bubbled to the surface.® 

The U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey has revealed the operations of the 
Navy group in the Japanese hierarchy during 1943-44.° At the direction 
of Admiral Yonai Mitsumasa, Rear Admiral Takagi Sdichi of the Navy 
General Staff made a study between September 1943 and February 1944, 
of the war’s battle lessons up to that time. Takagi concluded that Japan 
could not win the war and should negotiate a compromise peace. A similar 
study made at the same time by Sakomizu Hisatsune of the Cabinet Plan- 
ning Board confirmed Takagi’s findings and convinced the jiishin, Japan’s 
senior statesmen (none of whom was then active in the government), that 
T6j6’s prosecution of the war was a failure and that he must resign. It was 
not until the fall of Saipan to American forces in July 1944, however, that 
his removal finally was achieved. 

During the period from the summer of 1943 to the following summer, 
the elements among Japan’s leaders who favored peace renewed their 
earlier efforts to unseat T6j6 and bring the war to a negotiated end.’ 

®See United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Japan’s struggle to end the war (Washington: 
Chairman’s Office, 1946), 2-3; also, Mark Gayn, Japan diary (New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, 1948), 32-36, 274-80. 

* Japan’s struggle to end the war, 2-3. 

*T. V. Soong, at that time Chinese Foreign Minister, reported that the Japanese made sev- 
eral peace overtures to China in 1943. In August, for example, Japan offered to return to the 
status quo as of July 7, 1937, when the Marco Polo Bridge incident occurred near Peiping, 
and to withdraw their troops from all of China save Manchuria. They demanded, however, 
the retention of economic rights in China and wanted China to join Japan in an “Asia for 
the Asiatics” policy. Soong declared that there was no conscious political group in China which 
would respond. to Japan’s feelers, which came from her military leaders in China, apparently 
via the medium of the Chinese secret police organization led by the late General Tai Li 
(New York times, September 15, 1943). On March 15, 1945, Miao Ping, an old-time Kuomintang 
leader who-had become vice-president of the Legislative Council of the Nanking puppet 
regime of Wang Ching-wei, and who was reportedly still friendly with General Ho Ying-chin, 
Chief-of-staff to Chiang Kai-shek, flew to Tokyo at the invitation of Prime Minister General 


Koiso Kuniaki. At Koiso’s request, he was granted an audience with the emperor, to whom 
he is said to have proposed as a basis for peace the elimination of the Nanking regime, the 
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The group headed by Prince Konoye was strengthened by the addition of 
Admiral Yonai, Admiral Okada Keisuke (survivor of attempted assassina- 
tion by Army radicals in 1936), Imperial Household Minister Marquis 
Matsudaira Tsuneo, former Foreign Minister Matsuoka Ydsuke, and 
several others. Since Prince Konoye and the other principal figures in the 
group were almost constantly under surveillance by the suspicious T6j6’s 
agents, they selected as their messenger and go-between Konoye’s younger 
brother, Tadamaro, who had been adopted into the Miyagawa family in 
1918.8 

Miyagawa led the typical life of a member of the nobility during his 
earlier years. He became known as a painter and as an expert at the gentle 
art of flower arrangement. He is not recorded as having been active in 
governmental affairs until February 1937. At that time he became secretary 
to Home Minister Kawarada Kakichi in the short-lived Hayashi cabinet. 
In the first Konoye government, formed in June of the same year, he be- 
came secretary to the minister of finance, Kaya Okinobu, which position 
he filled for six months. He was raised to the peerage in 1938 and became 
a member of the House of Peers in 1941. Suddenly, in 1943, he was thrust 
into the turbulent events that marked the behind-the-scenes movement 
to end the war, a movement which represented the views of those who 
knew Japan was facing defeat, and who hoped to achieve something 
better than unconditional surrender. Miyagawa was chosen by the Konoye 
group to carry on correspondence with Shin in Shanghai and to try to 
establish a workable basis for peace negotiations, first with the Chungking 
government and then with the Allies. To this end, the plotters, early in 
1944, organized the secret club, the Itsuyikai, the objective of which was 
peace by 1945. 

At this point, Mr. Hsu again entered the picture. In October 1943, he 
was sent by the Institute of International Problems to take charge of 





withdrawal of Japanese troops from China, and proclamation of a truce between Japan and 
the Chungking government. His qualifications to act as an intermediary were never made clear, 
but there are indications that Miao Ping was attempting to play a dual role, acting as a puppet 
official for the Japanese and as an agent for Tai Li at the same time, in which latter capacity 
he performed as peace envoy. After the war, he tried to tell his story and publish his account 
of the negotiations in which he had participated. He was arrested by the nationalist govern- 
ment, however, and sentenced to death for treason by the Kiangsu High Court on April 9, 
1946 (New York times, April 10, 1946; see also Kat6 Masuo, The lost war [New York: Knopf, 
1946], 113). 

*In 1860, Tadaoki, eighth son of Konoye Tadahiro, became a Buddhist priest and estab- 
lished the new house of Miyagawa (Taishi jinjiroku, 12th ed., 1937; also Who’s who in Japan, 
1938, 487). 
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underground operations in the Shanghai-Hangchow-Nanking area and to 
reopen radio contact between Shanghai and free China.® Hsu arrived in 
Shanghai on December 31, 1943, and proceeded to establish a transmitter 
at the International Settlement home of a cousin of Dr. Ho — Sun Pa- 
ch’uan, a Cornell graduate turned flour miller.!° 

Coached by Ho and Hsu, Shin Suk Woo corresponded regularly with 
Miyagawa, who, in January 1944, informed him that the group he repre- 
sented — the Itsuyikai — were preparing a coup d’etat in which the T6jé 
government would be overthrown. In the same letter, the baron inquired 
as to Chungking’s desires with respect to T6j6’s successor. Most important, 
he also stated that the one condition on which they were willing to put 
their plans in motion was that they must be assured of the Allies’ willing- 
ness to negotiate with the new government they would form. 

Believing this too important to be sent out over the radio from within 
Japanese lines, Hsu took the message personally to the Yiian-shan head- 
quarters of Lt. General Ku Chu-tung, commanding the Third War Area, 
whence it was radioed to General Wang Peng-sheng in Chungking. The 
latter treated the message lightly and, fearing trickery from the Japanese, 
warned Hsu to proceed cautiously in his negotiations. 

At this point the situation was complicated by the fact that word of the 
discussions reached the ear of Lt. General Cheng Chieh-min,' then 
director of the Second Department of the Board of Military Operations 
of the National Military Council (G-2) and principal assistant to General 
Tai Li, Chief of the Bureau of Investigation and Statistics. Without noti- 
fying General Wang, with whom he was currently engaged in a “‘palace 
quarrel,” Cheng telegraphed Hsu from Chungking on August 12, 1944, 
outlining terms to be proposed to the Japanese and suggesting Prince 
Higashi-kuni as the Chinese choice for premier in the new cabinet. 


® This contact had been broken several months before when another agent, who had been 
operating a clandestine radio transmitter in Shanghai for the Institute of International Prob- 
lems, was arrested by the Japanese and his equipment destroyed. 

It is interesting to note that upon Hsu’s arrival in Shanghai on December 31, 1943, he 
was informed by Ho that other Chinese agents had learned that the Japanese were withdraw- 
ing the best troops in the Kwantung Army from Manchuria to bolster their defense of the 
Philippines and Okinawa and to support their projected “railway offensive” of spring 1944. 
This was aimed at giving the Japanese full control of the Peiping-Hankow and Hankow- 
Canton railways, with the ultimate objective of making it possible for Japanese troops in 
Indochina to retreat into China and join with Japanese forces already there in an all-out 
offensive designed to force the Chungking regime to its knees. 

™ General Cheng was a graduate of the Whampoa Military Academy in 1925 and of the 
famed Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow in 1928. More recently he has been vice-minister of 
national defense in the Nationalist government. 
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The conditions sent by General Cheng, either upon his own responsi- 
bility, or, as seems more likely, with the knowledge and approval of his 
superiors, were that (1) the emperor was to assume active direction of the 
government, with Prince Higashikuni acting as premier; (2) all Japanese 
accused by China of war crimes since 1931 were to be punished; (3) all 
Japanese military operations were to cease. It was further stipulated that 
subsequent negotiations would have to be conducted on the basis of the 
Cairo Declaration. This, it will be recalled, provided that Japan must be 
“stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all the ter- 
ritories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China.” The con- 
cluding paragraph prescribed “unconditional surrender’ as the ultimate 
objective of the Allied Powers.1* 

Upon receipt of this message, Hsu immediately left General Ku’s head- 
quarters and returned to Shanghai, arriving there about October 10, 
1944.15 He handed the wire to Dr. Ho, who on October 12 dispatched a 
letter by air to Miyagawa in Tokyo. This communication quoted the text 
of the message from Chungking and suggested that the proposed negotia- 
tions be begun without delay. ‘Two days later, Miyagawa Tadamaro landed 
at Shanghai and made his way to the home of Yeh Ta-ken. 

When the group gathered that day in the house on Haig Road, the 
baron informed Messrs. Shin, Ho, Hsu, and Yeh that he had taken the 
Chinese proposals, which he understood represented the views of the 
Chungking government and also those of the Allied Powers, to his brother, 
Prince Konoye. As representative of the Itsuyikai, he was authorized to 
state that the conspirators were willing to accept the proposed terms with 
three exceptions: the first condition would have to be modified because 
the emperor was constitutionally unable to take an administrative position 
in the government; the second condition would have to be modified to 
permit the Japanese to punish their own war criminals (a concession to 
the Army members of the group); and the terms of the Cairo Declaration 


“Text in New York times, December 2, 1943. 

’* The time lag between the receipt of Miyagawa’s letter of January in Shanghai and Hsu's 
receipt of General Cheng’s telegram in August and the ensuing delay before Hsu delivered 
the latter message in Shanghai are explained at least in part by the fact that travel between 
Shanghai and Yiian-shan was mainly accomplished on foot and necessitated passing through 
Japanese-held territory and through the Japanese forces themselves. In addition, the writer_is 
informed that an extremely long period elapsed between the dispatch of the text of Miyagawa’s 
letter from Yiian-shan to Chungking and the receipt of the reply therefrom. 
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would have to be modified to avoid unconditional surrender, which the 
group recognized would be unpalatable to the Japanese Army or people. 
Otherwise, they were ready to proceed on the stipulated basis and, said 
Miyagawa, establish a government as friendly toward the Allies as the 
Badoglio regime in Italy. 

In order to have in their possession concrete evidence of the Japanese 
plotters’ willingness to continue the negotiations, Ho persuaded the baron 
to sit down and write him a letter embodying the gist of his oral declara- 
tion, as follows (see reproduction, p 386): 


I received your letter of October 12. After returning to Japan I shall report, 
to the government as well as to the other authorities,4 the three conditions 
acceptable to the Chungking Headquarters and the Allied Powers, as stated in 
the telegram from Chungking dated August 12, which was enclosed with your 
letter. Your current proposal is, I believe, the first made during the history of 
our two countries’ relations. 

I want to express my deep respect to the earnest desires of both of you and to 
Mr. Shin with regard to the peace movement. And I shall do my best in that 
connection. 

In order to make progress in this matter, I request you to ask your govern- 
ment to present an official document and at the same time to make preparations 


for the negotiations. 
Sincerely yours, 
[Sgd] Miyagawa Tadamaro 


KA EE 
Showa 19:10,14 
[October 14, 1944] 


To: Ho Shih-chen, Esq. py fit} 
Yeh Ta-ken, Esq. #€K AR 


Miyagawa left by plane for Tokyo shortly after this meeting. 

Now Mr. Hsu once again took charge. He photostated the peace missive 
and sent a copy by special messenger to General Wang at Chungking. The 
gist of the text was also dispatched by wireless. But Wang was skeptical 
of the sincerity of the Japanese. He also doubted that Konoye and his 
fellow conspirators would be able to achieve their objectives, even if their 
intentions were genuine. General Cheng knew of this situation but was 
powerless to interfere again. To the chagrin of the Chinese negotiators, the 
general’s reply offered no further instructions other than to maintain con- 
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tact with the Japanese and wait for them to agree to unconditional sur- 
render. 

After returning to Toyko, Miyagawa sent messengers to Ho and Shin 
in Shanghai with repeated pleas for submission of peace terms by China 
and the Allies before Russia should enter the war. The helplessness of 
the Japanese in fending off American air attacks against the home islands 
and the continuing defeats suffered by their armed forces increased the 
strength of the conservatives and their determination to secure peace. In 
February 1945, leaders of the peace faction, which now included such 
men as Admiral Oikawa KG6shiré, chief of naval staff, and General Anami 
Korechika, war minister in the Suzuki cabinet formed in April 1945, had 
interviews with the emperor. They advised him that Japan faced certain 
defeat and should end the war at once. Their influence was bulwarked by 
rumors emanating from the conference of Messrs. Stalin, Churchill, and 
Roosevelt at Yalta, rumors which hinted that new decisions had been 
made with regard to Japan and the Far East.’ 

The exchange of messages between Tokyo and the representatives of 
the Institute of International Problems in Shanghai continued until the 
capitulation. However, during the entire period from the return to Tokyo 
of Miyagawa until Japan’s unconditional surrender the following August, 
no further positive steps were taken by the Chinese. 

After the war had ended, General Wang had the peace group’s agents 
and their families in Shanghai repatriated to Japan, possibly by way of 
keeping faith with them for their efforts to bring the war to an end. A 
hint is given in a letter of November 6, 1945, to General Cheng Chieh-min 
from General Wang Peng-sheng. By that date, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Problems had been dissolved and was being amalgamated with the 
Second Department of the Board of Military Operations. The letter re- 
viewed Dr. Ho’s connection with the institute, stating: “In the spring of 
the 3lst year of the republic, Mr. Ho received personal instructions from 
the Generalissimo. He wrote that he should use the phrase ‘Illustrate 
illustrious virtue’ in place of a secret code, and should carry on with his 
intelligence work, which has been of great assistance in many respects.” 
It then continued: “Among the old [Japanese] ruling classes, there is a 
special faction — the Itsuyiikai — some of whom still are in Shanghai. Mr. 


* Actually, the Protocol of the proceedings of the Yalta Conference, February 4-11, 1945, 
which provided for entry of the Soviet Union into the war against Japan within two or three 
months after the termination of the war in Europe, was not made public until March 24, 
1947, 
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Ho has had contact with them. You can use him to ferret out information 
about them, and to ascertain the nature of the behind-the-scenes struggle 
between the old and new cliques. My idea is to preserve this contact so 
as to continue the [intelligence] work.’’!¢ 

The Itsuyikai was composed of men of diverse background, phi- 
losophies, and interests. Some are reported to have favored giving up all 
of Japan’s overseas territories; others are supposed to have supported sur- 
render only to an extent which would preserve Japan’s hold on Korea and 
Formosa as sources of food and natural resources. Thc only issues on which 
all seem to have agreed were, first, that T6j6 must go; second, the war 
must end — before Japan was crushed, and before Russia entered it. But 
for the purpose of the Allies this might have been sufficient. In restrospect, 
the activities of the Itsuyikai would appear to have deserved far more 
serious consideration than they actually received. The willingness of the 
group to oust the prime minister, replace him with a man who would be 
acceptable to the Allies, stop Japanese military operations, and negotiate 
what at best would be an ignominious peace for Japan indicates their 
strength of purpose. In this regard, the report of the Strategic Bombing 
Survey is enlightening: 

Early in September 1944, Yonai, who had become Vice Premier and Navy 
Minister under Koiso, directed Takagi to resume his secret studies of steps to 
get out of the war... . Takagi considered such questions as (1) how to get Army 
agreement to end the war; (2) issues involved in possible Allied terms...; (3) 
the problem of public opinion and morale in the event of peace; (4) how to 
reach the Emperor and work through him to accomplish their purpose. As 
their studies progressed, private briefing sessions were held with Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye...and a number of others....Contacts were also established 
with Army people. Takagi testified that quite a number of them were con- 
vinced and some, in fact, brought pressure upon the Army Minister... . Takagi 
further stated that as a result of these activities they were prepared to carry 
through toward peace in the face of Army opposition, if need be even to the 
point of withstanding an Army revolt.17 


The above statement not only indicates the determination of the plot- 
ters but suggests the widespread proportions the conspiracy had achieved 
by the time Baron Miyagawa Tadamaro flew to Shanghai in October 1944. 
Indeed, the phrasing of the letter written by Miyagawa on October 14, 
1944 implies that the cabinet of General Koiso, which succeeded that of 
General T6jé on July 13, 1944, knew and perhaps tacitly approved of 
the negotiations being carried on by the Itsuyikai. 


7° Photostat of letter in possession of author. 7 Japan’s struggle to end the war, 4-5. 
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Why did the peacemakers attempt to negotiate with the Allies via the 
agency of China rather than directly? In part, the answer is suggested by 
the Strategic Bombing Survey: China was “‘a neighbor and fellow-member 
of the co-prosperity sphere.”’ Mediation by an Asiatic country would there- 
fore be more effective than a direct approach to the American govern- 
ment.!8 Another element which may have figured in the Japanese calcula- 
tions was the fact that Japanese troops were entrenched on Chinese soil; 
that China had suffered most from their operations; that China was the one 
who would have to force them back in order to achieve victory. From this it 
followed that China would therefore be favorably disposed to an attractive 
offer from the Japanese and would consequently push acceptance of the 
proposals by the Allied Powers. ‘The offer would also stand a much better 
chance of approval if it were presented with China’s blessings than if it 
were tendered directly to the Allies. 

One factor in particular doomed the efforts of the peacemakers to 
failure. Information of the proposal seems not to have got beyond the 
headquarters of Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking. Wang Peng-sheng knew 
of the plot and failed to pass the word along. Cheng Chieh-min learned 
of the situation, but, because of his official status and because of an un- 
satisfactory personal relationship with Wang, he was unable to take any 
action beyond that of suggesting peace terms (presumably acceptable to the 
Generalissimo) to the Japanese through General Wang’s agents — behind 
the general’s back. When the Japanese took the proffered bait, he was not 
in a position to follow through, for the negotiations were rightfully in 
the hands of General Wang. The Generalissimo appears to have been in- 
formed of the conversations, but of that there can be no certainty. What 
is important is that Konoye and company were led to believe that the 
Chinese were acting with the knowledge and approval of the Allied 
Powers.!® In point of fact, no one bothered to tell either the British or 
American governments what was happening, and factional politics within 
the Generalissimo’s headquarters prevented any decisive action on the 
part of the Chinese. 


* Tbid:;.5. 


“See paragraph one of letter from Miyagawa quoted above. 
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MANCHURIAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Norton S. GINsBURG* 


University of Chicago 





| ges THREE MAPS accompanying this brief text are meant to be the body 
of the article. They tell a major story in themselves. Railway develop- 
ment in Manchuria is shown graphically to have been rapid and extensive 
over a period of less than half a century. The rate of railway growth re- 
ceived exceptional impetus after the occupation of Manchuria by the 
Japanese in 1931, and by 1945 the total trackage of the railways in that 
country was estimated te be close to 13,000 kilometers! as compared with 
5,600 kilometers in 1931.? 

This phenomenal rate of growth has been compared with that of the 
North American railways as they expanded across the continental plains 
and prairies toward the Pacific. However, the Manchurian type of expan- 
sion differed from the American type in two fundamental ways. In the 
first place, the Manchurian lines were stretching to no well-defined, natural 
ocean terminus as was the case in North America. On the contrary, expan- 
sion was toward what may be called ‘“‘unnatural” political boundaries, nar- 
row boundaries, artificially and somewhat arbitrarily conceived, separating 
one continuous land mass into more than one part. Furthermore, in 
North America the railways extended from east to west, from the eastern 
Atlantic coast to the western Pacific coast. In Manchuria expansion was 
largely fan-shaped by the very nature of the shape of the country itself 
and its relation to surrounding areas (Figures 2, 3). 

In the second place, the “frontier” in North America was represented 
to a considerable extent by the colonization of groups who were “looking 
west” and not back east, and whose cultural ties with the eastern seaboard 
were loosened by an earnest desire for a new kind of life. Thus, the frontier 
may be defined as an ‘“‘outward-facing frontier” which did not cease with 

* Mr. Ginsburg is an Instructor in Geography at the University of Chicago, and for a period 
after World War II was Map Intelligence Officer for the Department of State in China. His 
doctoral dissertation deals with Japanese shipping and trade. 

1 Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, S.E.S. 164, Railroads of Manchuria (Washington: Army 
Map Service, 1945), 24 and 31. This estimate is believed accurate for 1943-44; little or no 
railway construction took place after that date. The Manchukuo yearbook, 1942 gives the 


total mileage at the end of 1940 as over 11,500 kilometers. Forest railroads, 950 kilometers in 


length, are not included. 
* The Manchukuo yearbook, 1942, 585. 
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Figure 1. Manchurian railways in 1908. The Russian lines are all wide gauge (5 feet); 
others are standard gauge (4 feet, 814 inches), except that the line running from An-tung to 
Mukden had not yet been converted completely from narrow to standard gauge. All lines are 
single track. Note that the Trans-Siberian railway has not been completed along the Amur 
curve. 


the Pacific but to a considerable extent continued to look westward across 
the Pacific itself. In Manchuria the frontier has been termed by Owen 
Lattimore as an “inward-facing” frontier? bounded by no such natural 
limits as the sea and dominated by all-powerful cultural ties which have 


* Owen Lattimore, “Chinese colonization in Manchuria.” Geographical review (April 1932), 
181-82. 
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tended to maintain the outlook of the Chinese and Japanese colonists 
toward their places of origin. In both cases it may be said safely that it was 
not a new kind of life that was desired but a continuation of the old life 
maintained in a new geographical setting. 

Manchurian railways in 1945 (Figure 3) formed a pattern which covered 
the more productive portions of the country. Within the womb of Man- 
churia the system has been nourished by the cords which bind it to North 
China and Korea.* The connections with the Trans-Siberian Railway 
have been less close in recent years because of the break of gauge at the 
Soviet border.’ To understand the railway pattern more.easily a brief re- 
capitulation of the historical development of the system may be desirable. 
This summary is divided somewhat arbitrarily into three periods: (1) 1896- 
1908, (2) 1908-31, and (3) 1931-45.° 

The first period saw the completion of the T-shaped lines which today 
form the core of the railway network (Figure 1). In 1903 the Russians com- 
pleted the Chinese Eastern Railway. The head of the T formed by this 
line extended from the northwestern border at Man-chou-li (Lu-pin) 
southeastward to the Russian border at Sui-fen-ho. This line connected the 
Trans-Siberian Railway with Vladivostok by a route several hundred miles 
shorter than that which was to circle north of the Amur River. South from 
the head of the T at Harbin (Pin-chiang)’ extended the Harbin-Port 
Arthur (Ryojun) line which crossed the fertile central plains and prairies 
of the country. After the close of the Russo-Japanese War the portion of 
the latter line south of Ch’ang-ch’un was ceded to Japan. In 1906 it was 
placed under the management of-the newly organized South Manchurian 
Railway Company, known as the Mantetsu, together with the narrow- 
gauge extension of the North Korean Railway system from An-tung to 
Mukden. Meanwhile, British capital had completed the last miles of the 
Peking—Mukden Railway which linked Shan-hai-kuan (Lin-yii) with 
Mukden (while a branch ran from Kou-pang-tzu to Ho-pei across a small 

*Ibid.; Hoon K. Lee, “Korean migrants in Manchuria,” Geographical review (April 1932). 

5 Russian railways have a 5-foot gauge. Since 1936 Manchurian railways, with a few minor 
exceptions, have been standardized at 4 feet, 814 inches. 

* Among the numerous summaries of the historical development of Manchurian railways 
are those in the Far Eastern review, 1936, 1938, 1940, of which the latter two are reprints from 
Contemporary Manchuria; the Japan-Manchukuo yearbooks, the China year books, the 
Manchukuo yearbook, 1942, and the reports of the. South Manchurian Railway on Progress in 
Manchuria. 

* The Wade-Giles system of place-name romanization has been followed in most cases, but 


where there is a common name more widely disseminated, such as Harbin itself, the common 
name has been used. 
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Figure 2, Manchurian railways in 1932. The Russian lines are wide gauge; others are 
standard gauge. The Chinese lines, many of which were Japanese-financed, appear to tap the 
hinterlands of both the South Manchurian and the Chinese Eastern Railways. Note the com- 
pletion of the east coast Korean railways. North Korean lines were placed under the control 
of the Mantetsu in 1933. The railway north from Chia-mu-ssu leads to the iron mines at 
Hao-li-kang. All lines are single track except for the main line of the Mantetsu from 
Dairen to Ch’ang-ch’un and the branch line to Fu-shun. (Source: Carte des chemins de fer de 
la Mandchourie, 1:4,000,000, August, 1932. Prepared for the report of the Research Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations.) 


bay from the port of Ling-k’ou [Newchwang] on the Liao Ho). These then 
constituted the skeleton from which later expansion started. The Japanese 


proceeded to widen the gauge of the An-tung—Mukden line to the standard 
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4 feet, 814 inches, and narrowed the wide-gauge, Russian-built Ch’ang. 
ch’un—Dairen line to standard gauge. 

The next period, from 1908 to 1931, was one of rapid expansion and 
complex rivalries of a military and political nature. The terms of the 
treaty following the war between Russia and Japan had in effect created a 
zone of Russian influence in north Manchuria and a Japanese zone in the 
south under the domination of the Mantetsu, which enlarged its field 
of activities to mining, agriculture, manufacturing, and trade. It is inter- 
esting to note from Figure 2 that the greater part of railway construction 
during this period was Chinese. However, only the following lines were 
constructed with non-Japanese capital: Mukden-Kirin (Yung-chi); Har- 
bin—Hai-lun; Tsitsihar (Lung-chiang) northward; and T’ao-an northwest: 
ward.® In addition, several logging and mining feeders were built with 
Chinese capital and one wide-gauge line was constructed northward from 
the north bank of the Sungari across from Chia-mu-ssu. The most im- 
portant Chinese lines, however, linking Hu-lu-tao with Tsitsihar via T’ao- 
an, were built with Japanese capital. Russian railway construction was 
practically nonexistent. The 1917 Revolution had resulted in Russia’s 
temporary loss of the Chinese Eastern Railway. However, she returned to 
the scene via the treaty of 1924 between China and Russia which recognized 
Russian interests in northern Manchuria and placed the Chinese Eastern, 
now to be called the North Manchurian Railway, under joint Chinese- 
Soviet control.® The Chinese railway program apparently was designed to 
cut off the lines of the South Manchurian Railway from their hinterlands, 
and the pattern of the Chinese lines clearly indicates that they paralleled 
the Mantetsu main line and found an outlet at the port of Hu-lu-tao. 
This port was being developed with the express purpose of by-passing the 
Japanese at Dairen.’° It should alsc be noted, although it is not so well 
recognized, that the Chinese rail program was designed to emasculate the 
North Manchurian Railway. This latter program appears to have been 
more successful than the by-passing program, but conclusions must be 
highly tentative since the Mukden Incident took place before the plan 
had reached maturity. In any case it seems doubtful whether the Japanese 
would have permitted Chinese competition to develop to a dangerous 


* Far East year book, 1941, 675-78; Carte des chemins de fer de la Mandchourie, 1:4,000,000, 
August, 1932. Prepared for League of Nations Commissior. 

® Manchuria (August 1940), 391. 

” Fifth report on progress in Manchuria to 1936 (Dairen: The South Manchurian Railway 
Company, 1936), 55. 
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long-range loans owed Japanese financial interests. 

It was during this period that the greatest of the migrations from North 
China occurred." ‘To what extent the railways were responsible for this 
immigration remains a question. Nevertheless, the fact is that millions of 
Chinese migrated from Shantung and Hopeh provinces as seasonal laborers 
whose plan was to return to their ancestral homes at the end of the harvest 
season. Several millions of these refugee pioneers, 840,000 in 1927 alone, 
remained in the new area to take up land and settle. 

The better agricultural lands of the country were occupied during this 
period, and maps of agricultural land use show an apparently significant 
relation between transportation routes and settlement.!? However, the 
railways need not necessarily be considered the primary cause in this rela- 
tionship. The maps of Trewartha and Murakoshi show a high correlation, 
not only between railways and agricultural development, but also between 
navigable streams such as the lower Sungari and this development. Further- 
more, it must be noted that the main railways of Manchuria crossed the 
most productive portions of the Manchurian plains where early settlement 
was most likely to occur in any case.1* This is true particularly of the north- 
south line between Harbin and Dairen. Thus, it may be assumed with 
some confidence that the railways were just one of many factors, including 
soils, length of growing season, topography, political influences,’* prox- 
imity to North China, and others, which contributed to the earlier settle- 
ment of the lands in the south central plains. Settlement in outlying areas 
was encouraged, however, in an attempt to stabilize a frontier which would 
in time form both a political and cultural barrier to the Soviet Union in 
the north and to the Mongols in the west.!® The aridity of the western 
lands and less favorable climatic conditions in the north as well as the 
“looking backward” factor in the frontier complex served to lessen the 
effect of this encouragement. 

Mining and industrial development proceeded at a rapid pace under 
Japanese initiative. The mines at Fu-shun and An-shan were rapidly ex- 
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“ Tbid., 121 ff.; Lattimore, “Chinese colonization.” 
“N. Murakoshi and G. T. Trewartha, “Land utilization maps of Manchuria,” Geographi- 
cal review (July 1930), 480 ff. 

*“W. I. Ladejinsky, “Manchurian agriculture under Japanese control,” Foreign agriculture 
(August 1941), $12. 

“ Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian frontiers of China (New York: American Geographical So- 
ciety, 1940), 140. 
* Lattimore, “Chinese colonization,” 188. 
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Figure 3. Manchurian railways in 1945. All lines shown are standard gauge. The main lines 
from Dairen to Harbin and from Mukden to An-tung are double-tracked. Unconfirmed 
reports indicate that the head of the T from Man-chou-li to Sui-fen-ho is also double- 
tracked, but this is exceedingly doubtful. Railways marked “unconfirmed” are those reported 
in more than one source, but whose existence is as yet uncertain. Part of the line from 
Nen-chiang to Hei-ho also should be marked “unconfirmed.” Note expansion of the North 
Korean rail system and the development of a major port at Najin (Rashin). New lines 
in eastern and northern Manchuria and in Jehol form the bulk of the new construction. 
The railways of 1908 still act as main-line framework from which the remainder of the 
system hangs. Several short branch lines of varying gauges, especially east of Harbin, are not 
shown. (Sources: Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, S.E.S. 164, Railroads of Manchuria [Wash- 
ington: Army Map Service, 1945]; Eastern Asia, 1:1,000,000 [Washington: Army Map Service, 
1943-45]; Foreign Economic Administration, Enemy Branch. China, Manchuria, transportation 
[Washington: F.E.A., 1945]. Revisions from interviews with American and Japanese Army 
officers. UNRRA officials, and Chinese railway officials.) 
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panded. Branch railways were constructed to service the mines. Japanese 
capital continued to flow into the country, and the Mantetsu ex- 
panded its activities proportionately in South Manchuria. 

The supposed threat of the Chinese-built railways to the Mantetsu 
has been presented, particularly by the Japanese, as a major cause for the 
occupation of the country by Japan in 1931. That this is an oversimplified 
statement must be apparent. The general economic competition of the 
Chinese with Japanese interests, the construction of the port of Hu-lu-tao, 
the discoveries of new mineral deposits by geologists of the Mantetsu, 
the threat of a consolidated Nationalist China moving massively into the 
northeast provinces to the possible exclusion of Japan, and the fear of 
Russia and Communism all contributed to the forcing of a situation rapid- 
ly becoming less tenable. The occupation of Manchuria by Japan lasted 
until August, 1945, during which time the Manchoukuan government was 
largely under the control of the Kwantung Army and Japanese industrial 
interests. 

After 1932 railway construction had a number one priority in the 
Japanese plan for areal development. Railways were expanded in all 
directions toward the frontiers (Figure 3). Soviet rights to the North 
Manchurian Railway were purchased from the Soviet Union by the 
Manchoukuan government on March 23, 1935. By the summer of 1936 
the entire rail system had been converted to standard gauge.’® The objec- 
tives of this expansion have been stated in various forms by the Japanese: 
to open up the wilderness to colonization, to provide an outlet for their 
surplus population, to bring political order and stability to what has been 
called with some exaggeration a “cradle of conflict.’!7 Foreign observers 
have been more impressed with the strategic character of the railway 
system.18 

Several questions may be posed as to the significance of Japanese rail- 
way construction after 1932. Did it result in a rapid expansion of agricul- 
tural settlement along the “frontier’’? Did it result in the rapid expansion 
of the mining and lumbering industries as well as in processing and 
manufacturing? Was it primarily strategical in nature? What is the 
situation of the railways in brief today? Each of these questions can be 


*° Fifth report on progress in Manchuria to 1936, 58 ff; Manchuria (August 1940), 393. 

* Owen Lattimore, Manchuria: cradle of conflict (New York, Macmillan, 1932). The con- 
flict to which Lattimore refers is more.cultural than political, since the latter follows from 
the first. In this sense the term is sound; in a power-political sense, as it is sometimes used, 
it is somewhat misleading. 

* Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, op. cit., 24. 
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answered tentatively. At least it is possible to make suggestions which 
stem from trends indicated in Japanese statistics available up to 1942. 
Furthermore, according to Chinese railway officials interviewed in Ch’ang. 
ch’un in the summer of 1946, railway construction in Manchuria had 
practically ceased after 1943. Whether the network had been completed 
to the satisfaction of its builders, or whether shortages of supply were 
responsible for the stoppage remains unknown, although it is certain that 
the supply situation was becoming tight by that time. 

With regard to the first question, the later expansion of the Manchurian 
railway system by the Japanese seems to have failed to cause major positive 
changes in the agricultural development of the country. Furthermore, 
there is little evidence to show that new railway construction was of sig- 
nificant importance in the marshaling of Manchurian agricultural re- 
sources for war. There was, with few exceptions, little railway construction 
after 1932 in the central and southern Manchurian plains, the areas which 
had been in large part settled before the Japanese occupation.’® Therefore, 
if there were any significant changes in agricultural production due to 
new railways, those changes would have had to have taken place in the 
northern and eastern border areas where railway expansion was at a 
maximum or in the areas in Jehol and the west near A-erh-shan where new 
construction also had been undertaken. 

Statistical evidence is suggestive rather than conclusive. An examination 
of the areas devoted to principal crops, such as soybeans, millet, wheat, 
maize, kaoliang, cotton, and rice, shows that their size had increased from 
13,500,000 hectares of cultivated land in 1930 to 17,800,000 hectares in 
1940 (the last date when data were available). The main increases were in 
the acreages of maize, millet, kaoliang, and cotton. Of these all except 
millet are southern and central crops demanding a long growing season, 
although they are grown to some extent throughout the country. Thus, it 
is reasonable to assume that the expansion during that ten-year period of 
cultivated land also was restricted for the most part to central and southern 
Manchuria where the rail net was already well developed. Maize was 

” Chief exceptions are the Ch’ang-ch’un — T’ao-an line; the Harbin — La-fa line running 
southeast from Harbin; the line running east from Ssu-p’ing-chieh; and the line running west 
from Pen-hsi-hu (Pen-ch’i) joining the main railway line north of An-shan. The first of these 
was politically motivated in an attempt to make the new Manchoukuan capital at Ch’ang-ch'un 
(Hsinking) a national transportation center, and it also made possible the shortest and most 
direct route between the newly developed ports in nort! Korea and the borders of Outer 


Mongolia; the third and fourth were designed to facilitate movements of coal from mine to 
smelter. 
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strongly recommended as a substitute for soybeans by the Manchoukuan 
government and was observed in the summer of 1946 to have displaced 
beans along the Ch’ang-ch’un — Kirin railway traversed by the author. 
Soybean acreage in 1940 was a little below the 1930 level, and wheat, the 
most important commercial crop in the north, also decreased in acreage 
over the ten-year period. More startling yet is the fact that total agricul- 
tural production decreased somewhat from 19,000,000 metric tons in 1930 
to 18,700,000 metric tons in 1940.7° 

The reasons for this slight decline in production as compared with areal 
expansion may be due in part to different crop combinations yielding less 
well, to decreasing soil fertility even at that early date, to a scarcity of 
fertilizers, etc. More likely than these is the probability that farmers were 
withholding produce as a protest against low prices and the monopolistic 
control of agriculture by the government.?! Also there may have been 
developing some kind of agricultural diversity contributing toward in- 
creased self-sufficiency. Farms in the central plains were beginning to ex- 
pand vegetable plots, and the substitution of maize for soybeans also in- 
dicates a tendency toward self-sufficiency. 

Thus, it appears that the trend in Manchurian agriculture during this 
brief time was not one of marked expansion, despite the possibility that 
some expansion occurred during the later war years.” In any case, during 
the decade 1920-30, a similarly brief sample period, agricultural produc- 
tion expanded rapidly. Chinese immigration, which had been character- 
istic of that period, almost ceased during the reconstruction years of 1932- 
33, and when it did rise to a figure of 595,000 in 1939 the immigrants 
“were not permitted, let alone encouraged, to settle on land. They con- 
stituted the coolie labor employed in a variety of industries. The unculti- 
vated land reserves were set aside for the Japanese, who were to continue 
the colonization of Manchuria so successfully carried on by the Chinese 
before 1931.’’28 ; 

“But it may be recalled at this point that although the unoccupied land 
reserves are large and fit for cultivation, the best land is already in the 
*® The Manchukuo yearbook, 1942, 425. 
* Ladejinsky, op. cit., 334 and 338. The contrast between large increases in acreage and 
little or no increases in production casts‘doubt on the statistical data available. For example, 
kaoliang was raised on 3,004,000 hectares in 1931 and on 4,107,000 hectares in 1940, an increase 
of about 34 per cent. But output increased merely from 4,500,000 metric tons to 4,700,000 
metric tons. 


“Agricultural production, an integral phase of Japanese economic plans and control 
schemes, has shown no signs of expansion” (Ladejinsky, op. cit., 338). * Ibid., 318. 
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hands of the natives. The land earmarked for Japanese settlers is in the 
remote frontier regions of northern and northeastern Manchuria made 
accessible by the new railways.’’** Furthermore, development of these 
northern lands demands large-scale capital investment and new techniques 
which are still being developed in the Soviet Union® and in Canada. It 
may be concluded then that new railway construction in Manchuria con- 
tributed less to the actual than to the potential development and expan- 
sion of agriculture. Japanese colonization had been extremely slow and 
the total number of colonists is estimated at hardly more than 100,000.” 

If the new railways did not materially alter agricultural development, 
then did they aid in the opening up of areas of mineral weath? The answer 
is ‘“‘yes’” with some qualifications. In 1943 the Tung-pien-tao area (ap- 
proximately 126°30’ E— 41°50’ N) produced some 849,000 metric tons 
of iron ore or 16 per cent of the total for Manchuria.** The area was con- 
nected by post-1932 railways with the industrial heartland about Mukden. 
But 80 per cent of the total iron ore output in 1943, some 4,250,000 tons, 
came from the mines at An-shan and Pen-hsi-hu in south-central Man- 
churia where the rail net had long been established. Potentially the Tung- 
pien-tao mines are of great value; actually they contributed only a relative- 
ly small percentage of the total production. As for coal, of the estimated 
20,000,000 metric tons produced by 1944, over 50 per cent came from the 
open pits at Fu-shun. Other major producing areas were at Hsi-an, south- 
east of Ssu-p’ing-chieh (Ssu-p’ing-kai); Pen-hsi-hu; Tung-pien-tao; Fou- 
hsin, in Jehol northeast of Chin-hsien; Pei-p’iao in Jehol northwest of 
Chin-hsien; and Hao-li-kang, north of Chia-mu-ssu. Of these only the 
Tung-pien-tao and Hao-li-kang areas were made accessible by new rail con- 
struction, although the deposits at Fou-hsin were exploited at a rapidly 
increasing rate after 1936. By the mid-war years both iron from Korea and 
coking coal from North China were being imported in quantity. The 
conclusion is reached, therefore, that the newly constructed railways aided 
in the growth of but did not alter fundamentally the pattern of Man- 
churian coal and iron production. Oil shales and bauxite were mined and 
refined in the south where there had been a minimum of rail construction 


™ Ibid., 322. Italics are mine. 

* See William Horbaly, “Migration of agriculture in the Soviet Union” (unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Dept. of Geography, University of Chicago, December, 1947). 

* Ladejinsky, op. cit., p. 322. 

* Allan Rodgers, “The Manchurian iron and steel industry and its resource base,” Geo- 
graphical review (January, 1948), 41-54. Data used in text are derived from this study. 
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after 1931.28 Timber exploitation, however, appears to have been greatly 
expanded as a result of railway construction in the east and southeast, 
especially along the Korean border. The new railways apparently were of 
considerable importance in the increased exploitation of natural resources, 
but the pattern of exploitation retained its center of gravity within a 
radius of 150 miles of Mukden. 

Industrial development accelerated at an ever-increasing rate after the 
Japanese occupation, at least until the last year of the war when shortages 
of machinery and lubricating oil are reported to have cut down not only 
expansion but also actual production for 1944-45. The pattern of manu- 
facturing in Manchuria was centered at Mukden with an extension snak- 
ing northward along the main-line railway to Harbin and with nodes at 
Harbin, Ch’ang-ch’un, and Ssu-p’ing-chieh. Southward it extended along 
the railways shown in Figure | and culminated at Dairen. 

In terms of strategic considerations, whether the Japanese were desirous 
of opening Manchuria by the “‘civilizing rails” becomes a question of mere 
academic interest when it is understood that they believed themselves 
forced to prepare for conflict with the Soviet Union on the continent, while 
at the same time they were preparing for and later were waging war 
against the United States. The Japanese are. railway-conscious, and the 
hold such an institution as the Mantetsu has had on their minds is no 
less than that of the American railway empires on Americans at the turn 
of the century. In Manchuria the railways were regarded as the keys to 
long-term regional domination and vital to the position of Japan on the 
continent, which otherwise was weak strategically. Thus when the Man- 
churian economy became geared to the Japanese war effort the railways 
were regarded not only as the binding network through which goods and 
services could flow, but also as the means for defending the area from in- 
vasion and the channels for pursuing an offensive program. 

Over 60 per cent of the rail traffic of the country was carried during the 
war years over the main Dairen — Harbin line.?® Substantial increases in 
rail traffic over the peripheral lines appear to have been due to some expan- 
sion of agricultural production in new areas, greater increases in timber 
exploitation, and particularly to the movement of Japanese army troops 
and materiel to the border areas. 








































*V. C. Juan, “Mineral resources of China,” Economic geology (June-July 1946 supplement), 
423 and 462. 

* Normal traffic was about 50 per cent. Increased estimate is made on the basis of in- 
creased imports at Dairen and expansion of industrial facilities in the Mukden area. 
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Kwantung Army officers have admitted*® that the railway network was 
designed to move troops and supplies swiftly toward the border where they 
could be concentrated against Russia and directed toward the severing of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. Unlike the main lines, which are in part 
double-tracked (see legend, Figure 3), the peripheral lines are single. 
tracked and have light rails and occasionally uneven roadbeds. Military 
observers, both Japanese and foreign, have remarked on the advantages 
of the parallel character of the fan-shaped system which permitted the 
transport of troops and supplies over alternate lines to the same destina- 
tions.*! What they appear to have overlooked is the fact that those same 
steel arteries which fan out from the heartland of the country also lead 
into that heartland. The Russians were fully aware of this, however, and 
in August 1945 the Red Army swept down those arteries from Man-chou- 
li, Sui-fen-ho, Hu-lin, Ch’ih-feng, and Blagoveschensk. 

The railway system has suffered almost incalculable damages since the 
end of the war because of Russo-Japanese fighting, Russian occupation 
policies,** and the civil war itself. The northern railways centering in the 
old Chinese Eastern Railway are said to be functioning under Chinese 
Communist control. The southern lines, until recently, have been held 
by the Nationalists but at the time of writing have passed into Communist 
hands. To what extent the Communists have been or are in a position to 
rehabilitate those sections of the line between Harbin and Dairen dam- 
aged in the civil war is uncertain. The railways of Jehol are also in Com- 
munist hands. In all cases rolling stock has deteriorated, and repair 
facilities have been looted or damaged. Until recently Chinese railway 
officials in Mukden were attempting unsuccessfully to obtain badly needed 
rolling stock from the southern provinces of China, which themselves are 
suffering from a severe shortage. 

The contributions of the Japanese to the eventual development of 
Manchuria and its establishment as the industrial heart of China must not 
be belittled. Manchuria has the potentialities for performing that function, 
and no small number of these potentialities depend on the railway system. 
As a result of the rail construction program of 1932-45 Jehol has been tied 

* At an interview in Ch’ang-ch’un, August, 1946. 

* Richard Logan, “Siberia as a base,” Far Eastern survey (May 9, 1945), 119. 

* According to rough estimates made by members of the Pauley Mission Soviet troops re- 
moved some 1,600 kilometers of railways. Possibly removed are portions of the Pei-an—Hei-ho 


Line, the Harbin—La-fa Line, the Mukden—An-tung Line (single track removed), the Nen- 
chiang-Hei-ho Line, and the line leading southwest from Hu-lin. 
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in with North China and Manchuria, Korea has been connected by three 
more links to the Manchurian plain, and northern and eastern Manchuria 
are more easily accessible throughout the year. Nevertheless, it has been 
the T-shaped lines of 1908, crossing the most productive portions of the 
country, which have acted as the integrating sinews of Manchurian de- 
velopment. 
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THE FIRST TWO LAWS OF HSIEH HO 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER* 


Bryn Mawr College 





HE SIX CONDITIONS for good painting set by Hsieh Ho ffi in the 

fifth century A.D. were apparently the first Chinese attempt at a 
systematic approach to the theory of the art.! Their primacy ensured them 
the respect of later centuries; and since they satisfied the general require- 
ments of classical lore by being at once ancient, terse, and superficially 
simple about a core of mystery, they came as early as T’ang to acquire a 
unique weight of authority. The emphasis given them, by quotation and 
long discussion, in the theoretical sections of the first two grand histories 
of Chinese painting—Chang Yen-yiian’s #%#3# in the ninth century? and 
Kuo Jo-hsii’s 3337 % in the eleventh*—is an obvious sign of high esteem. 
To these instances might be added countless others, throughout the later 
literature of the art, in which the Six Laws or the name of their author 


appear in a place of honor. 
At the same time it is also noticeable that posterity has been selective 


in paying respect to the memory of Hsieh Ho. His laws as a group have 
served as a prime symbol of authority in every century; among the in- 


* Dr. Soper, Professor of the History of Art at Bryn Mawr College, is a specialist in Chinese 
art. 

*In the preface to his Ku hua p’in lu at hp, gR the “old” record of the classification of 
painters (“old” in contrast to the several sequels compiled by later men). A translation of the 
whole work is in preparation by W. R. Acker. The preface has been translated by Shio Saka- 
nishi, The spirit of the brush (London, 1939), 50-51; and by O. Siren, The Chinese on the art 
of painting (Peking, 1936), 219-20. The Record, in a single chiian, is a critical evaluation of 
painters of the third to fifth centuries, divided by quality into six numbered grades. 

* Li-tai ming-hua chi FRR 4 BEZEL, completed in 847. Its ten chiian comprise: introduc- 
tion in fifteen sections (discussing the history and principles of painting; notes on mounting, 
seals, prices, etc.; and lists of works executed for the Buddhist and Taoist temples in the two 
T’ang capitals, or preserved in the Imperial collections); and critical evaluation plus biograph- 
ical data for 322 painters, dating from the age of myth to mid-T’ang. A translation of the 
whole work is in preparation by Acker. The chapter on the Six Laws has been translated by 
Sakanishi, 77 ff.; and by Siren, 219 ff. Chang Yen-yiian seems to have been the first to give 
such high honor to Hsieh Ho’s theories. The writers of the intervening period sometimes show 
scant respect for him either as a painter or a critic, objecting most strenuously to his failure to 
appreciate the genius of Ku K’ai-chih. 

* T’u-hua chien-wen chih fj] ae $4 AA Ze. containing material datable as late as 1080, though 
the author's preface sets a terminus of 1074. Its 6 chiian comprise: introduction in 16 sections, 
discussing a variety of topics from aesthetic criteria to the need of accuracy in rendering 
details of costume; and critical evaluation plus biographical data for a total of 292 painters, 
dating from the mid-nineth century to 1074; plus two final chapters devoted to anecdotes 
about paintings or painters. I have prepared a translation of the whole work, which awaits 


publication. 
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dividual clauses, power of survival has varied greatly. The last four, which 
deal with fidelity to the subject in drawing and coloring, with good com- 
position, and with the preservation of past experience through copying, 
have apparently seemed so clear and obvious as to require little comment, 
and so have largely dropped below the level of attention. It is only the 
first two, with much richer connotations, that have perennially engaged 
the interest of critics and historians of painting. Of these, again, the first 
law with its oracular strangeness has well outlasted the second; and — to 
push the differentiation to its final step—it is the first two characters of 
all, ch’i yiin 94%, which so struck the Chinese imagination that they have 
become one of the most frequently used terms in the whole vocabulary 
of the art. Ch’i ytin is a standard attribute of genius; it may be mentioned 
in the baldest, one-sentence summary of an artist’s style, or serve as the text 
for an elaborate essay. Applications of the term, with the passage of time, 
have branched out and subdivided in every direction.* The processes of 
explanation and amplification are still being carried on in the modern 
critical literature of China and Japan. In the past generation they have 
been initiated in the West as well, and Hsieh Ho’s reputation has ex- 
panded to international scale. 

With this last stage, the study of the Six Laws has taken on a novel awk- 
wardness. Anyone who has attempted to explore Chinese thought by 
translation of Chinese texts, and so makes use of later Chinese or Japanese 
commentators as a guide back along a difficult way, soon finds himself 
working under an unexpected and sometimes irritating handicap. To 
translate into a European language he must have a reasonably clear idea 
of the meaning of his text; any lapse will reveal itself at once to a more 
experienced Sinologue. The Chinese or Japanese writer, today as in the 
past, faces no such threat of immediate exposure. Often he understands 
his subject thoroughly, sometimes he does not; in any event he reprints 
his original text with the same bland air of omniscience, says what he 
pleases about it, and surrounds his mistakes (if he makes any) with so 
much genial vagueness that any but the most ruthless criticism is dis- 
armed, From Chang Yen-yiian on down, art critics in the Far East have 
been quoting or writing about the Six Laws in an endless variety of ways. 
Nowhere have they given anything that a Western mind could recognize 
“An excellent account (in Japanese) of the changing interpretations placed on ch’i 


yun in Chinese painting theory is given by Harada Bizan JB Fé hy Shine gagaku sdron 
SC FAS At Be (Tokyo, 1938), 50 ff. Excerpts from typical texts have been assembled by 


Fu Pao-shih 48 Ha, Ay in his Chung-kuo hui-hua li lun th te Es (Shanghai, 1935). 
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as a definition; their habitual method is to use the original as a kind of 
springboard, projecting the imagination into higher realms of poetry or 
philosophy. Certainly the process has greatly enriched the total content 
of the first two laws. It still seems a fair question whether the theorists 
who in such varying ways, within the changing contexts of Ch’ing, Ming, 

Sung, or even T’ang thought, have told what ch’i yiin suggested to them, 

have always had a precise idea of what Hsieh Ho meant by the phrase in 

the fifth century, or have cared. 

Under this disadvantage, various attempts have been made in recent 
years to translate the original Six Laws into European languages. For pur- 
poses of comparison, I quote below several well-known versions of the 
first two, the principal interest of this paper. In the pitiless light that beats 
down on a translation, none seems to me wholly satisfactory. I have no 
hope that my own attempt will be found closer to the ideal. In the case of 
ch’i ytin, indeed, it is probably impossible to render even Hsieh Ho’s 
meaning in an English phrase of comparable brevity; and it is certainly 
impossible even by lengthy paraphrase to accommodate all the changes 
of application and connotation undergone by the term throughout its 
history. I wish merely to circumscribe Hsieh’s intention by a somewhat 
smaller circle than has been drawn before. 

The Chinese originals of the first and second laws are: (1) Ch’t yiin 
sheng tung, (2) Ku fa yung pi 343RE WEA S 
Giles:5 1. Rhythmic vitality. 2. Anatomical structure. 

Hirth:® 1. Spiritual element, life’s motion. 2. Skeleton drawing with the 

brush. 

Petrucci:? 1. La révolution de l’espirit engendre le mouvement. 2. La loi 

des os au moyen du pinceau. 

Sakanishi:§ 1. Through a vitalizing spirit, a painting should possess the 
movement of life. 2. By means of the brush, the structural 
basis should be established. 

Siren:® 1. Resonance of the spirit, movement of life. 2. Bone manner 

(structural) use of the brush. 

Taki:!® 1. Spiritual tone and life-movement. 2. Manner of brushwork in 

drawing lines. 

5H. A. Giles, An introduction to the history of Chinese pictorial art (Shanghai, 1918), 29. 

°F. Hirth, Scraps from a collector’s note book (Leiden and London, New York, 1905), 58. 

TR. Petrucci, La philosophie de la nature dans l’art d’Extréme Orient (Paris, 1911), 89. 

® Sakanishi, 50. 

* Siren, 219. Here “Vibration of vitality” is given as an alternative for ch’i yiin. 

© Taki Seiichi Hiti—. “The principles ch’i yiin and ch’uan shen” (in English), Kokka, 
244 (1910), and “The ‘Ku hua p’in lu’ and the ‘Hsii hua p’in lu’” (in Japanese), ibid., 338 
(1918). See note 27. 
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Waley:1! 1. Spirit-harmony; life’s motion (explained as: “The artist should 
show the operations of the spirit producing life’s motion”). 2. 
Bone means use brush (explained as: “The use of the brush in 
outline drawing”’). 

With reference to the translation of the whole set of laws, an initial 
observation may be worth recording. It seems a general rule of Chinese 
literary style that formality of phrasing should increase with brevity. The 
Six Laws are set down as six groups of four characters each; each group 
falls into two distinct pairs. In the case of the second, third, and fourth 
eroups, there is an immediately noticeable relationship between the two 
halves. The final two characters represent normal processes of painting, 
which should be carried out in relation to the first two. Thus: 

“Use of the brush” should follow ku fa, literally “bone method” (how- 
ever that term is to be translated finally). 

‘Portrayal of forms” should be “faithful to the subject.” 

“Application of colors” should ‘“‘conform to kind.” 

The pattern implied by this interrelationship might in theory carry 
throughout the whole set of six, giving each law the form of a process or 
quality of the art, and the condition or principle that should govern it, 
in good painting. Such a pattern may be directly applied to the fifth law 
and with less obvious felicity to the sixth. The cryptic first makes as much 
sense that way as any other. My own translation has followed this scheme, 
drawing some sort of relation between the two halves of each group, in- 
stead of turning them into isolated concepts like ‘spiritual element, life’s 
motion”; or, worse still, shrinking them into a single English word, as 
Giles (at his airiest) renders the four characters of the sixth by “finish.”’ In 
this respect, Sakanishi’s version seems to me the most thoughtful of those 
already published. 

The second law may be approached with relative confidence. A proper 
translation should certainly avoid such words as ‘‘skeleton”’ or “anatomy,” 
which suggest Western, scientific methods of study utterly foreign to 
Chinese practice. To render ku fa by “outline drawing” seems to me 
almost as misleading. Ku means literally “bone.” In the literature of the 
Six Dynasties the character appears again and again, in various combina- 
tions, as an attribute of the arts as well as a general aesthetic consideration. 
The “bones” of a human being or animal, whether “fine” or “strange” or 
“Heaven-sent,” may be the first item in the catalogue of his physical assets. 
Early writings on calligraphy use ‘“‘bones” or “boniness” as part of their 


“A. Waley, An introduction to the study of Chinese painting, (New York, 1923), 72-73. 
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standard critical vocabulary, and not infrequently round out the metaphor 
by speaking of “muscles” or ‘‘flesh” as contrasting qualities.!? ‘“Boniness,” 
again, is the theme of part of a chapter in the sixth-century critique of 
literary form, Wen hsin tiao lung 3C.%RRH; wherein it is explained that 
“the phrase depends on its ku as the body is held erect by its skeleton.’ 
I should suppose that all these anatomical references were drawn from the 
probably more ancient art of horse judging; and thus that the great eighth- 
century critic, Chang Huai-kuan a f##, was returning to an ancient 
parallel in comparing horses and handwriting, which in both cases “are 
best when they have a great deal of muscle and very little flesh.’"** A quality 
that may characterize such very different forms of excellence as a gentle- 
man, a horse, a literary composition, a piece of calligraphy, and a painting 
must certainly be a generalized one. I can find no better equivalent than 
“structure.” 

The first law requires more circumspection. A preliminary move might 
be to clear away the most obvious obstacles to better understanding. Among 
the translations I have quoted, Giles’s “rhythmic vitality” is hardly less 
shocking an example of brashness than the “finish” that ends his list. 
Petrucci’s French might be acceptable if the law were to be explained 
solely by the evidence of its own structure. But if the endless later refer- 
ences of Chinese critics have any value in reconstructing the meaning of the 
original, their agreement in this particular should be respected: sheng tung 
is a phrase capable of independent existence and hence cannot be a verb 
and its object. It means not “engendre le mouvement,” but a compound 
like “‘life-motion.” Furthermore, Petrucci has based his rendering of the 
first pair on a late text!® in which yiin is differently written 3#; the idea 
of “‘révolution” is thus an interesting commentary on the evolution of 
the ch’i yiin idea, but has no relevance for Hsieh Ho’s time. 

Let us, then, accept for the moment a residual rendering, something 
like “spirit-harmony, life-motion,” and without at once inquiring into its 
precise meaning, see whether some general statement of character cannot 
be safely made. As has long been recognized, the crux of the law, its ob- 


See, for example, the quotation from the calligraphy classic “Battle Array of the Brush,” 
given in L. Driscoll and K. Toda, Chinese calligraphy (Chicago, 1935), 45. 

* Chiian 28; work by the sixth-century critic Liu Hsieh 2) #m. 

“From his "Critique of calligraphy,” P’ing shu aH: in the Yiian anthology of writings 
on that art, Shu fa kou hsiian PRES» i. 

* His source is the seventeenth-century ““Mustard-Seed Garden” encyclopedia of painting, 
Chieh-tzu yiian-hua chuan F--f-faj PH. translated by him in Encyclopédie de la peinture 
Chinoise (Paris, 1918). 
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scurity and perennial fascination, lie in the compound ch’i yiin. What is 
it, first, that has “spirit-harmony’’? 

The Ch’ing theorists, inheriting more than a millenium of familiarity 
with the august phrase, subject it to ‘a thousand changes and a myriad 
transformations” of analysis. Some search first for ch’i, and find it every- 
where, in landscape forms and in the media that depict them. Others dis- 
tinguish different aspects of ch’i yiin, seeing it manifest here in ink and 
there in brush, now in calculated invention and now in spontaneous 
creation. One ingenious critic holds that “ch’i yiin emerges from ink. 
and shéng tung from the brush.” Several complain of a popular misunder- 
standing that makes ch’i yiin the mere equivalent of effects of mist.'® 

Retracing the history of painting criticism to a less confusing era, we 
find Kuo Jo-hsii in the Northern Sung assigning ch’i yiin first of all to 
the creative artist himself. “Necessarily it involves an innate knowledge; 
under no circumstances can it be secured through cleverness or the closest 
application, nor will time aid its attainment. It is an unspoken accord, a 
spiritual communion; ‘something that happens without one’s knowing 
how.” It has degrees and is loftiest among men who in general rank high 
among their fellows.1* 

The problem seems analogous to the Western search for the proper 
abiding place of beauty. Is it possible, among all this branching and shift- 
ing of emphasis, to say with any assurance where Hsieh Ho intended his 
ch’i ytin to be found? 

I believe that as a first step toward an acceptable translation of the first 
law, the applicability of the original ch’i yiin may be satisfactorily limited; 
and for this reason. We have seen in the case of the second law how a 
metaphor, “‘boniness,” might be used in the contemporary vocabularies of 
several arts to suggest their common possession of the quality of structure. 
Many other terms were common to the terminologies of literature, paint- 
ing, and calligraphy during the Six Dynasties and T’ang. The last two arts, 
whose actual identity was claimed by some enthusiasts, were particularly 
close in this respect; they shared not only the same media and the same 
general critical standards, but in their literatures used the same sort of 
expressions — technical, appreciative, or mystical. If ch’i yiin in the age of 
Hsieh Ho had resided in brush or ink, or in the endowment of the creative 
genius, it would surely have shown itself in calligraphy as well as in paint- 
*° See note 4. 


* T’u-hua chien-wen chih, ch. 1, “On the impossibility of teaching ch’i yiin.” The im- 
portant material in this section has been translated by Taki in Kokka, 244 (1910). 
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ing. To the best of my knowledge, however, the term was used in early 
criticism only in connection with painting. Its essence, then, lay in the one 
quality that draws a fundamental distinction between even the twin arts 
of brush and ink: in representation. It was a property of the object repre- 
sented in an art whose normal repertory still was limited to human beings 
and animals. Its place was further delimited by Hsieh’s first great com- 
mentator, Chang Yen-yiian of late T’ang, in his discussion of the Six 
Laws: “‘As for terraces and pavilions, trees and rocks, and carriages and 
furniture, they have neither a ‘life-motion’ to be represented nor a ‘spirit- 
harmony’ to be reproduced.” 

What else may be said of this ch’i ytiin that resides only in the sentient 
objects depicted within a picture? 

Ch’1, in Hsieh Ho’s time, was an ancient and widely employed char- 
acter, whose range of meanings had expanded in Chou as the Chinese 
mind itself had taken on maturity.’® It had been used with increasing 
subtlety to refer to various properties of man: first, perhaps, to his mere 
physical breath; then, in pseudoscientific compounds, to organs like the 
liver or kidneys; then to psychological corcepts, never precisely defined, 
and translated typically by such words as “spirit,” or “passion-nature.” 

It had appeared, again, in a quite different series related to the physical 
universe. At a fairly elementary level, it stood for a kind of exhalation 
or emanation, rising out of natural objects, and perceptible, when most 
gross, in actual vapors or the push of the wind. With the ripening of a 
philosophy of Nature, ch’: had become a universal concept of the greatest 
importance. It was the all-pervasive ether, the source of all life as breath 
gives life to the human body, the medium through which the alternations 
of yin and yang affect all things. 

By Han times, these various connotations had been brought together 
into a kind of loose philosophical system in which ch’i was at once univer- 
sal and particular. A primordial ch’: had existed at the beginning of time 
before the appearance of created forms. The first act of creation had been 
the separation of this ether into its grosser and subtler components, which 
became the nuclei of earth and heaven respectively and the agents in 
further cosmic interaction and subdivision. In the mature universe there 


% Li-tai ming-hua chi, ch. 1, “On the Six Laws.” See note 2. 

# An excellent discussion (in Japanese) of the various early meanings acquired by ch’i in 
China is given by Kurita Naomi #8 fy] (ff §y, “Jodai Shina no tenseki ni mietaru (ch’i) 
no kannen” (On the concept ch’i as seen in ancient Chinese texts), Tdyd shisd kenkvi 


Wp: LLABWF (Tokyo, 1937), ch. 1. 
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were all kinds and conditions of ch’t, individual or collective, grouped 
about a common quality of relationship, parceled out into numerical 
categories. At the same time, as their common name suggested, all these 
units and groups, the ch’t of rock, the ch’ of the human spirit, the ch’i 
of meteorological phenomena and of the divisions of time, were in some 
way one. Here, half formed and still full of gaps and contradictions, was 
the kind of tremendous metaphysical concept that in Indian thought was 
more systematically presented under the names of Atman and Brahman, 
or even Buddha. Its potential value for the more mystical side of Chinese 
painting theory is self-evident. 

Yiin, in contrast, was for Hsieh Ho a relatively new character that had 
had little opportunity to grow in meaning. The K’ang-hsi dictionary }jé EE 
“fill. cities ancient authority to the effect that it was a new creation of the 
post-Han period, a response to the greater interest of that age in problems 
of poetic form. Out of the need, then, of indicating a precise sound rela- 
tionship comes its primary translation, “rhyme.” In the Wen hsin tiao 
lung, ch. 33, it is the subject of a valuable definition, contrasting it with 
the ho #fi normally translated as “harmony”: “When differing sounds are 
in mutual accord, one speaks of ho. When notes of the same key respond 
to one another, one speaks of yiin.” 

The post-Han age was a time of heightened intellectual and aesthetic 
activity, renowned for its experts in the new art of abstract discussion 
called ch’ing tan ¥f XR, “pure converse.” The greater sensibility of scholars 
and artists of the fourth and fifth centuries seems to have added a con- 
siderable number of new terms to the language, designed to express subtler 
judgments and finer shades of feeling than had previously been necessary. 
In this enrichment the character yiin played a typical part. The modes of 
thought and the language of the early Six Dynasties are well illustrated in 
the fifth century Shih shuo hsin yii He2e#f##, a collection of anecdotes and 
aphorisms.” Here, for example, yiin may be used alone in a sense derived 
from the idea of sound and yet markedly more general: a Buddhist monk 
is criticized for breeding horses, on the grounds that for a holy man such 
an interest is not yiin, i.e., discordant, not in keeping.*! More often the 
character is joined with another, frequently an adjective, to indicate a qual- 
ity of human personality hard to define but obviously desirable. One’s 
yun may be kao, “‘lofty,” or ta, “great.’’ An individual is said to resemble 


*” Compiled by Liu I-ch’ing ll Se BES of the Liu Sung dynasty. 
* Shih shuo hsin yii, ch. 1:1, section on “Yen yii” PF; the story is told of the famous 
patriarch Chih-tun i: 
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his father in feng ch’i and yiin tu ja\44:§BE, compounds that might be 
rendered (with complete insensitivity to their nuances) something like 
“manner and bearing.”*? Other contemporary uses may be collected in 
quantity from the dictionary of literary phraseology P’ei-wen yiin-fu fiz 
mutt , under yiin. A frequently found variant is feng yiin Jil #q, a pair more 
difficult to evaluate since both halves (as in the case of ch’i yiin) are nouns; 
are they a sum of contrasted concepts, or does one modify the other? The 
equally cryptic shen yiin jfifijjj is even closer to our problem, since shen 
in the sense of “soul” is related to ch’i as “vital spirit” with something 
like the kinship of psyche and nous. 

Expressions of this sort defy translation. One cannot be sure even 
whether or not yiin retains in them any clear memory of its original sense 
as “rhyme” or “concord.” W at is clear is that this ethical-aesthetic vocab- 
ulary, built up to distinguish subtle values in human personality, does 
not include ch’i yiin. This is not true later. By the early twelfth century 
the antiquarian Shen Kua y4%, retelling in his Meng hsi pi t’'an YEYRAER 
an anecdote in the traditional pattern of the Shih shuo hsin yii, will say 
of an outstanding individual that “‘his ch’i yiin was pure and lovely.’’*3 In 
the Sung the phrase had become so familiar and was so vague in its connota- 
tions that it could be employed also as an item of literary criticism.** Small 
wonder, then, that Kuo Jo-hsii felt free to attach it to the genius of the 
artist. But in Hsieh Ho’s time, when closely similar expressions in a variety 
of interchangeable forms were used to suggest desirable qualities in a 
gentleman, ch’i yiin seems to have had a separate meaning, belonging to 
a quite different set of ideas. Presumably, therefore, the ch’ yiin required 
to give animation to a figure painting of the fifth century was neither a 
property of the artist nor a property of superior human beings that should 
be suggested in the figures shown; but something else again. 

In proposing its meaning to Hsieh Ho, I proceed to pure hypothesis. Of 
all the philosophical systems of native Chinese thought, the closest to 

* Ibid., ch. 2:1, section on “P’in tsao” tn ae in anecdote beginning “Chi-chou tz’u-shih 
HH] a} (kao yiin); ch. 3:1, section on “Jen tan” AF: Be» in anecdote beginning ‘“‘Hsiang- 
yang lo yu” We CB AEF (ta yiin); same section, in anecdote beginning “Yiian hun” [yr ff 


(feng ch’i, etc.). 
* Meng hsi pi t’an, ch. 10, section on “Jen shih” J By, anecdote beginning “Sheng Wen-su 


*Thus the first entry under ch’i yiin in P’ei-wen yiin-fu is from the Men tsao hsin hua 
#9 Se BH by Ch’en Shan, fifiste, a collection of essays on literature and other topics. The 
statement is an obvious crib from painting theory. “In an essay, spirit, ch’i, is paramount. If 
there be an insufficiency of ch’i yiin, no amount of fine language can make the work a first- 


class one.” 
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painting has always been the vague, ill-developed, but: powerfully stimulat- 
ing conglomeration of ideas set forth in the Book of changes. The con- 
nection has been constantly reiterated by writers quoting the J ching as 
a background to painting theory. Again and again the supreme genius 
of an age has been compared to the sage of the classic, who by his perfect 
sympathy with everything in heaven and earth possesses all knowledge and 
power, even that of creation itself. No specific explanation of ch’i yiin is 
eiven by the Changes; but I believe that its influence, and particularly its 
insistence on the power of mystical correspondences and sympathies, ex- 
plains Hsieh Ho’s intention. 

The treatment accorded the first hexagram, most perfectly formed in its 
union of unbroken lines, and hence most fully auspicious, includes such 
concepts as the following. 

The fifth line is described in the original divination text as indicating 
“the dragon on the wing in the sky. It will be advantageous to meet the 
ereat man.” The “supplementary explanation” ascribed to Confucius says 
of this: “Notes of the same key respond to one another; creatures of the 
same nature, ch’i, seek one another. Thus water flows down toward wet- 
ness, while fire aspires toward dryness; clouds follow the dragon, and 
winds the tiger. The sage appears, and all things look to him. All that has 
its origin in Heaven is drawn upward; all that has its origin in Earth is 
drawn downward; for everything follows its kind.” 

The standard ancient commentary on the J ching, compiled in T’ang 
times on the basis of third- and fourth-century work, discusses this passage 
at length.?® “Notes of the same key respond to one another’’ is a physical 
phenomenon observable in musical instruments. This homely fact, with 
the parables of water, fire, the dragon, and the tiger, illustrate sympathetic 
response on an ascending scale from the inanimate to the sentient. “It is 
advantageous to meet the great man” because he is in mystical sympathy 
with all beings; to him, who has the power of begetting, are drawn the 
myriad creatures who have the desire of begetting. Finally, the principle 
is shown as a cosmic process, separating the spiritual, drawn by the ch’i of 
heaven, from the material, drawn by that of earth; though as Chuang-tzu 
has shown, ‘hese two opponents are not antagonistic, but by harmonious 
union have produced all things. 

* See the translation by Z. D. Sung, The Text of Yi King (Shanghai, 1935), 9; or J. Legge, in 
Sacred books of the East, 16, appendix 4 p,. 411. 


* The so-called Cheng i Ex by K’ung Ying-t’'a FL #ij# of T’ang, on the basis of work 
by scholars of the Wei kingdom and Chin. 
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The clause, “notes of the same key respond to one another,” is the source 
of the definition of yiin that I have quoted above, as given in Wén hsin 
t’1ao lung. Indeed, though the character is nowhere specifically mentioned, 
it is clear that the whole passage might be taken as an apostrophe to the 
virtue of yiin, the mysterious tropism that distinguishes, and yet finally 
unites, all orders of being. 

Against such a background ch’: yiin sheng tung acquires a meaning 
consistent with its primacy in Hsieh Ho’s scale.?* The painter must see to 
it that the ch’i of everything animate within his picture shall be able to 
find and respond to its like, not merely elsewhere on the silk but by 
infinite extension throughout all the universe. So, and so only, can it reach 
the ultimate source of life. In mystical language, this seems a paraphrase 
of the injunction that later will be more clearly stated: the artist must 
first of all seek out and stress the ultimate, quintessential character of his 
subject, the horsiness of horses, the humanity of man; on a more general 
level, the quickness of intelligence, the pulse of life, in contrast to brute 
matter. In Hsieh Ho’s words, his reward will be sheng tung. A century 
later, Hsieh’s successor as critic-historian, Yao Tsui kf, hints at the same 
mystery of creation in writing: “The artist divines here, in the finite 
realm; his response is there, in the infinite” #Re¢74y KE REDE MEF-** 

I conclude with a translation of the whole group of Six Laws. In view 
of my argument, ch’: yiin might best be rendered by a phrase like “sym- 
pathetic responsiveness of the vital spirit.” This is clumsy and in its use of 


* The later of the two Kokka articles by Taki cited in note 10 also finds in the I ching the 
general background for Hsieh Ho's ideas. From Taki this theory spread to Waley (p. 73), and 
eventually to Siren (A history of early Chinese painting [London and New York, 1933], 33). 
The Japanese critic draws only the most general analogies, however. His chief interest is in 
showing the vacillations of the Chinese search for the true meaning of ch’i yiin between the 
poles of subjectivism and objectivism. In attempting to reconstruct Hsieh’s original intention, 
he uses a method that I believe dangerous, to reach a conclusion that I have rejected (see 
above, pp. 414 ff.). He finds in the rest of Hsieh’s text a number of two-character compounds 
iike shen yiin hy Vague in meaning but certainly laudatory in intention, as is the case with 
ch’i yiin, and concludes that they are all virtual synonyms. Since many of these other phrases 
occur in descriptions of gentlemen of the sort cited on p. 420 above, he states that ch’i yiin, 
being their equivalent, might also be employed in descriptions of gentlemen. Hence it is to 
be interpreted as a property of the figures in the picture, which the artist should bring out. 
Boiled down, this method of commentary seems to proceed on the premise that a character of 
whose precise meaning one is ignorant possesses a kind of natural affinity with other charac- 
ters if one is also uncertain of their precise meanings, and so may properly be equated with 
them. 

* Preface to his Hou hua p’in lu 469% 5}. %, a work of the mid-sixth century closely re- 
sembling Hsieh’s in form. The preface has been translated by Sakanishi, 60-65, and by Siren, 
Art of painting, 221-23. Both renderings are uneven; Siren is preferable for the first three 
paragraphs, Sakanishi for the rest. 
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the ambiguous word “sympathy” is open to misunderstanding. The prob- 
lem of translation at the same time involves the use of the phrase by later 
Chinese critics. Unless the English is to be varied with each noticeable 
change of interpretation — an intolerable prospect — the only solution is 
io adopt a rendering sufficiently vague and suggestive to accommodate 
itself to widely differing connotations. For these reasons, and to preserve 
some flavor of the original meaning of yiin (which in other contexts it of 
course never lost), I have chosen “‘spirit consonance.” 

[Good] painting has six conditions. ...What are they? 

The first is “animation through spirit consonance.” 

The second is “structural method in use of the brush.” 

The third is “fidelity to the object in portraying forms.” 

The fourth is “conformity to kind in applying colors.” 

The fifth is “proper planning in placing [of elements].” 

The sixth is “transmission [of the experience of the past] in making copies.’ 





*T.e., the choice of good models to study, in formulating one’s own style, rather than 
current fashions. 
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PRINCE DIPONEGORO: 
PROGENITOR OF INDONESIAN NATIONALISM 


Justus M. VAN DER KRoEF* 


Michigan State College 





VER SINCE the beginning of the twentieth century, when the native 
movement in the East Indies got its start, the more extreme elements 
among Indonesian nationalist groups have looked to the figure of Prince 
Diponegoro,' the early nineteenth-century mystic and leader of the native 
rebellion against the Dutch known as the Java War (1825-30), as a source 
of inspiration in their struggle for independence.? Members of the na- 
tionalist movement still commemorate his death and are hailing him to- 
day as “the hero of liberty of the Indonesian people.”® Many are also 
sympathetic to Diponegoro’s old program of national purification with its 
emphasis upon the distinctive Hindu-Mohammedan antecedents of the 
Indonesian, as opposed to the “contamination” of Western civilization 
brought in the wake of more than three centuries of Dutch rule over the 
East Indian Archipelago.* Lastly, to the untutored Indonesian masses, 


* The author is instructor in the history of civilization in Michigan State College. His 
special field of interest is Dutch colonial policy. 

+ Also spelled Dipanegara or Dipa Negara, since the Javanese letter “a” is pronounced “o.” 

? Charles O. van der Plas, Nationalism in the Netherlands-Indies, Netherlands Indies paper 
no. 1 (Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943), 1; in H. Petrus Blumberger, De nationalistische 
beweging in Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hague, 1931), 219, there is a picture of an early meeting 
of the native nationalist organization Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia, where a large garlanded 
portrait of Diponegoro is displayed. 

* Djajeng Pratomo, “Diponegoro, een nationale vrijheidsheld,” Indonesia, Feb. 9, 1946. In 
the same issue of this weekly, the official organ of the nationalist organization Perhimpoenan 
Indonesia, see the article “Geen herhaling van de Java oorlog,” written to commemorate 
Diponegoro’s death. M. Sapija (“Pattimura, Pahlawan Indonesia,” Waspada, Jan. 27, 1948) con- 
siders Diponegoro in his historical setting and calls him a “hero of Indonesia.” Interesting is 
also the unsigned article “Pangeran Diponegoro” (The voice of free Indonesia, 2 (1947), 258- 
72), where Diponegoro is considered as having “strived after a sovereign kingdom based on 
the original customs and usage (adat) and adapted to the rules as stipulated by the Islam 
religion.” 

* This contamination according to Diponegoro caused the immorality and decay of Islamic 
values in his land, for which he held the high-living Dutch, “who are trying to teach the 
Javanese their ways,” responsible (Diponegoro’s autobiography in P. F. Louw, De Java-Oorlog 
van 1825 tot 1830 [Batavia, 1894] 1:121). A major grievance was the fact that many native 
nobles and officials dressed themselves in Dutch officers’ uniforms instead of in traditional 
Javanese attire (Majoor F. de Stuers, Mémoires sur la guerre de I’Ile de Java de 1825 a 1830 
[The Hague, 1833], 18). Many Indonesian nationalists, however, are by no means so insistent 
upon the retention of original Hindu-Mohammedan values in their culture and are more 
inclined to accept Western civilization as their own. The most notable protagonist of this 
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PRINCE DIPONEGORO 


Diponegoro has become personified with the Prince Liberator of legend- 
ary Javanese tradition and as such he is doubly important to Indonesian 
nationalists.>5 Thus his once much disputed career is again coming into 
prominence. In the absence of any complete work on Diponegoro® it is 
the purpose of this study to examine briefly the role he played in his 


country’s history. 
EARLY CAREER OF DIPONEGORO 


Diponegoro was born in November 1785, as eldest son of Sultan Amang- 
koeboewono III (usually known as Sultan Radja) and a morganatic 
mother.’ His youth and early manhood were spent at his father’s court in 
Djokjakarta in the turbulent period of the decline and fall of the Dutch 
East India Company, the subsequent capture of Java by the English and 
the period of British administration (1811-16), followed by the return of 
Dutch rule. His family had only recently acquired the title and power of 
Sultans; it was in 1757 that the only remaining native empire of Mataram 
in Central Java, weakened and decayed because of its century-long struggle 
against the Dutch East India Company, was forced, because of a native re- 
bellion, to allow itself to be partitioned.’ Thus was created the sultanate 





group is Sutan Sjahrir, thrice prime minister of the Indonesian republic (see his articles in 
Kritiek en opbouw, May 1 and May 16, 1939, and the excellent criticism of them by Edgar 
du Perron in “Notities bij het artikel van Sjahrir” (Indies memorandum [Amsterdam, 1946], 
110 ff.). 

® Bernard H. M. Vlekke, Nusantara (Cambridge, 1945), 266. This tradition of a powerful 
monarch who will liberate the Javanese from foreign oppression and lead them to greatness 
emanates chiefly from the mythical personality and the prophesies of King Djojobojo (or 
Jayabhaya), ruler of the Javanese kingdom of Kadiri (1130-60) (G. W. Drewes, Drie Javaansche 
goeroe’s [Leyden, 1925], passim). For an earlier account of the high veneration the Javanese 
have for Diponegoro see J. F. Brumund, “Bezoek, in den vervallen dalem van Diponegoro te 
tegalredjo,” Indiana (Amsterdam, 1853), 181-98. 

°The study of P. H. van der Kemp, “Dipanegara, eene geschiedkundige hamlettype” 
(Bijdragen tot de taal-land-en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Instituut [hereafter BKI], 36 [1896], 306 ff.), is a psychological interpretation rath- 
er than a historical study. The Javanese epic (babad) of Tjakranegara, translated by T. Roorda 
as “Verhaal van de oorsprong en het begin van de opstand van Dipa-Negara” (BKI [hereafter 
Tjakranegara], 3 [1859], 137 ff.), covers only the early years and is factually not entirely cor- 
rect, while E. B. Kielstra in “Een en ander omtrent Dipo Negoro” (De gids, June 1885), 
though enlightening in some details, similarly fails to present a complete picture. 

"Louw, op cit., 1:89, affirms 1785 as the year of Diponegoro’s birth. Diponegoro himself, 
however, said he was three years old when his great-grandfather Swarga died in 1792 (Dipone- 
goro’s autobiography in P. van der Kemp, 300). 

*See J. K. J. de Jonge, De opkomst van het Nederlandsch gezag over Java (The Hague, 
1876; 10, 156 ff. and 298 ff.) and F. W. Stapel, Corpus diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum (BKI, 
96 [1938], 494-500) for the circumstances of the partition. Also P. Louw, “De derde Javaansche 
successie oorlog (1746-1755)” (BKI, 85 [1889], passim). 
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of Djokjakarta with its own dynasty, the Amangkoeboewono’s. The Dutch 
at first had cause to rejoice over the creation of the new native state, since 
its first sultan, known as Swarga, was an able ruler, who aided the Dutch 
in keeping the ruler or Soesaehoenan of the remaining portion of Ma- 
taram, now known as the state of Soerakarta, in check.® Swarga’s son, who 
succeeded his father in 1792 as Sultan Amangkoeboewono II, surnamed 
Sepoeh, however, was of a different nature. His haughty behavior and 
arbitrary ruthlessness displeased the strong-willed Dutch Governor-Gen- 
eral Marshal Daendels so much that, in a dispute over newly established 
rules of etiquette at native courts, Sepoeh was forced to surrender his 
powers to his eldest son, Radja, Diponegoro’s father, although Daendels 
permitted Sepoeh to retain the title of sultan.'° 

But this arrangement was of short duration. As the Dutch lost Java to 
the English in 1811 during the Napoleonic wars, Sepoeh shrewdly made 
use of the general disorder prevailing in Java to place himself once more 
in command of the situation. His son Radja, who does not seem to have 
possessed a very strong character, was pushed aside. But once more 
Sepoeh’s ruthlessness proved to be his own downfall. In 1812 the British 
forced him from the throne, exiling him from Java. In this struggle 
Diponegoro, as adviser to his father, aided the English so well that he 
seems to have been promised the sultan’s title by the British Lieutenant- 
Governor Raffles.1! But Diponegoro refused the proffered honor on the 
grounds that “too many worldly obligations” were connected with it.” 

*°C. F. Walraven Van Nes, “Verhandeling over de Waarschijnlijke oorzaken die aanleiding 
tot de onlusten van 1825 en de volgende jaren in de vorstenlanden gegeven hebben,” Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie (hereafter TNI), 4 (1804), 121. 

7° Daendels had devised the new etiquette in order to bolster the sagging prestige of Dutch 
officials at native courts (H. W. Daendels, Staat der Nederlandsche Oost-Indische bezittingen 
onder het bestuur van den Gouverneur-Generaal H. W. Daendels [The Hague, 1814], 13-25). 

™% Aantekeningen van de Majoor de Stuers van de gesprekken die Dipanegara voerde en van 
enige uitlatingen die hij zich liet ontvallen in J. I. Van Sevenhoven, “De oorzaken van de 
oorlog op Java van 1825 tot 1830,” TNIJ, 2 (1838), 119. Herein Van Sevenhoven has recorded the 
conversations Diponegoro had with the Dutch Major de Stuers to whom he surrendered him- 
self at the end of the Java War in 1830. Also Louw (De Java-Oorlog, 1:149) seems convinced 
of the validity of Raffles’ promise to Diponegoro, but D. C. Steyn Parve (“Landverhuur in de 
vorstenlanden en Javasche Oorlog,” TNI, 2 [1850], 48) is not. Diponegoro’s claim, however, 
also seems substantiated by Tjakranegara’s epic which records that Diponegoro’s stepmother, 
who had reason to fear her son because of her immoral behavior and was wondering “what 
will become of me when Prince Diponegoro becomes ruler,” obtained through deceit the 
document written by Raffles assuring Diponegoro’s succession to the throne and that she 
promptly burned it (Tjakranegara, 154, and H. Van Lawick Van Pabst, Nota betreffende de 
aan den pangeren Dipanegara geopende vooruitzichten op den troon van Djokjakarta, re- 


printed in F. Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 110). 
In his conversation with Major de Stuers (Van Sevenhoven, 119). 
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PRINCE DIPONEGORO 





Besides, his father was still living. Even when Sultan Radja on his death- 
bed in 1815 urged his relatives to let Diponegoro succeed him, the Prince 
refused and in his stead his younger half-brother, still a minor, became 
Sultan, with Pakoe Alam, a neighboring potentate as regent.'* It seems 







likely that Diponegoro’s mother, a woman of low birth, was the chief 





reason why her son felt he could not accept the honor in the face of the 





strict regulations governing successions. Perhaps also he was deterred by 
the Javanese code of honor which would have been slighted if he had 
pressed his claim at the expense of his younger but highborn brother." 
At any rate, Diponegoro was quite content to retire to his estate Tegalredjo 







and devote his time to religious practices and theological speculations, of 





which, at an early age, he seems to have been extraordinarily fond. 





This life of seclusion and meditation which he only interrupted oc- 





casionally to “wander for days through forests and remote valleys, or to 





climb high mountains’’’® came to be increasingly disturbed by the news 
which he received from the court of Djokjakarta. His brother, upon reach- 
ing his majority as Sultan Amangkoeboewono IV, surrendered himself 
to a life of pleasure, which even to its Oriental environment, appeared 
grossly excessive. Unbelievable corruption among native as well as Dutch 
officials, whose immoral behavior more than matched that of the sultan 
and his courtiers, was rife.1® Religion and Islamic customs degenerated 
rapidly as the queen mother, aided by her son and his stooges, “‘turned 
the place into a complete brothel,’’!* In vain did Diponegoro take his 
brother to task, endeavoring to point out to him the obligations of the 
Mohammedan ruler to his subjects and warning him, by quoting from 
the Koran and other religious scriptures the evil that befalls the sultan 
who forsakes his duties.1® Nor did Diponegoro fail to warn his stepmother, 
that “your education of my younger brother, the Sultan, is leading him 
to sin, for which the Godhead will punish him.’’!® Both his mother and 
his brother promised to mend their ways, but nonetheless continued their 
old life of pleasure. In 1822, under mysterious circumstances, the sultan 
suddenly died — according to the official reports from poisoning — and 
suspicion was aroused that Diponegoro was responsible for his brother's 


























* Kielstra, 410. % Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1:111. 

* According to Tjakranegara, 147 and 160. See also Diponegoro’s autobiography in P. 
Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1:92. 

See the Javanese epic of Aria Djajadiningrat quoted in Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1:84-87. 

‘Memorandum of F. G. Engelhard, a government official attached to the court at Djok- 
jakarta, to Governor-General G. van der Capellen, quoted in van der Kemp, 308. 
8 Tjakranegara, 146-147. 19 Tbid., 144. 
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* Tjakranegara, 156. 






" According to a note of T. Roorda, 159. According to F. W. Stapel (Geschiedenis, 5:21 
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death.” “Thank God, everything will be better now,” he is reputed to 
have exclaimed when he heard the news, but other sources record that he 
was deeply moved and with tears in his eyes cried out, ‘““How could it be 
otherwise, brother, you did not listen to my advice.”?! 


POLITICAL DISAPPOINTMENTS OF DIPONEGORO 


But matters did not improve as he had expected. Again the succession 
to the vacant throne by-passed him. Despite the fact that the Dutch official 
at Djokjakarta, the “Resident” de Salis, seems to have favored him, higher 
authority in Batavia appointed Diponegoro’s four-year-old nephew Menol 
to the throne.”* Diponegoro together with his uncle Mangkoeboemi and 
the queen mother were appointed guardians under the general supervision 
of de Salis. Great was Diponegoro’s disappointment, but with typical 
fatalism he ultimately seems to have reconciled himself to the situation. 
However, when De Salis informed him of his government’s decision, 
Diponegoro declined to become Menol’s guardian, saying that he desired 
nothing “but to live as Pandita and Santri.”** Although de Salis was un- 
willing to change his government’s stand in the matter, Diponegoro per- 
sisted in his refusal, and ultimately de Salis agreed to postpone the official 
coronation until he had contacted higher authority. 

As Diponegoro now retired to his estate in Tegalredjo the queen mother 


» Walraven Van Nes, 145; H. van Lawick van Pabst’s Nota in Louw, De Java-Oorlog 1:118; 
and J. Hageman, Geschiedenis van den oorlog op Java van 1825-1830 (Batavia, 1856), 29-30. 
The possibility that Diponegoro was responsible for his brother’s death is considered by Van 
Sevenhoven, 148, and J. A. Wilkens, “Overzicht der geschiedenis van Java, grootendeels uit 
oorpronkelijke inlandsche bronnen geput” (TNI, 2 (1849), 225). 

* Tjakranegara, 152. According to J. P. Schoemaker in “De onderwerping van Dipanegara, 
Hoofd der opstandelingen in den Java-Oorlog 1825-1830” (Indisch militair tijdschrift, nos. 
5-6 [1893], 407 ff. and 475 ff.), Diponegoro’s behavior at his brother’s bier was exceptionally 
shocking to the court since he expressed, in no uncertain terms, his joy at his brother's death. 

* The appointment of Diponegoro as successor to his brother Djarot would not have been 
contrary to the Javanese customary laws according to P. van der Kemp, 303. Diponegoro’s path 
was clear since he had stepped aside to let Djarot become sultan. Menol was only four years 
old and could not, according to Mohammedan tradition, be considered as monarch until he 
had become of age. The decision of the Dutch government becomes even more inexplicable 
when the fact is considered that in neighboring Soerakarta a prince who like Diponegoro had 
a mother of low birth was raised to the throne in 1823. According to F. W. Stapel (Geschie- 
denis van Nederlandsch-Indie [Amsterdam, 1940], 4:216), Djarot had given Diponegoro a 
written promise that in the event he, Djarot, should die before there was a male heir of age 
to succeed him, Diponegoro would become sultan. Stapel’s statement is unsupported by docu- 
mentary proof, and no other source offers confirmation. 

*® Tjakranegara, 154. A pandita is a student of theological problems; a santri is a person 
who seeks to qualify himself for religious leadership. There are no priests in the Islamic 
world. 
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and the vizier Danoeredjo enmeshed de Salis in a net of intrigue designed 
to hasten the coronation. The queen mother had good reason to fear her 
stepson; her immoral behavior had long since aroused his anger, especially 
when it became known that de Salis visited her in the women’s quarters 
of the palace by day and by night.** Diponegoro on the throne would have 
meant her end. The vizier Danoeredjo, a man of low birth, who through 
unscrupulous tactics had made himself powerful, had long since incurred 
the antipathy of Diponegoro because of his ruthless behavior.*®> Their 
intrigues were effective. Unexpectedly Menol was declared sultan while 
Diponegoro still resided at Tegalredjo, ignorant of the sudden decision.*® 
The haste and the secrecy of the coronation angered him all the more. 
A few days later he was informed that the government had decided favor- 
ably on his request, yet he does seem to have taken the oath as guardian 
if one may judge by the document confirming Menol’s coronation (and 
sent to the governor-general), on which Diponegoro’s seal and signature 
as guardian can be seen.** Nevertheless he cut himself off as much as pos- 
sible from further contact with his relatives at court and once more took up 
on his estate his religious exercises, all the while continuing to read 
voraciously in theological works and in histories of great Arabian rulers 
recorded in epics. Only occasionally was he to be seen at court and then 
only to visit his young nephew Manol, whom he “used to take upon his 
knees and stroke his hair, while the tears stood in his eyes.’’*8 It was at 
this time that his uncle Mangkoeboemi became very close to him, fre- 
quently visiting him at Tegalredjo and giving him information as to the 


* Tbid., 167. 

* According to J. H. Knoerle in “Extract uit de gehoudene aantekeningen gedurende 
mijne reis naar Menado” (De Oosterling, 2 [1836], 152), Danoeredjo originally obtained his 
high position chiefly through Diponegoro’s influence. The two seem to have been on good 
terms until one day, Diponegoro, in a fit of anger, hit Danoeredjo in the face with his slipper 
during a public court gathering. As relations between the two men steadily deteriorated, 
Diponegoro openly began to refer to the vizier as “that dirty dog Danoeredjo,” and on one 
occasion, again in a fit of rage, he threw the vizier from his chair and kicked and reviled him 
in the grossest of terms (Tjakranegara, 163, and J. Hageman, 59-60). However, according to 
the Dutch official Chevallier, de Salis’ assistant, Danoeredjo was “a man of ability and of 
good character.” The source of friction between the vizier and Diponegoro, according to 
Chevallier, was the “fidelity with which Danoeredjo served the Dutch Government” (see P. F. 
Chevallier, Confidentieele nota, August 25, 1825, a memorandum handed to General de Kock, 
in Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1: appendix, p. 599). 

* Tjakranegara, 156. 

* According to a note of T. Roorda, 159. According to F. W. Stapel (Geschiedenis, 5:217), 
Diponegoro did not resign as guardian until some time after the sudden coronation, upon 
the occasion of a festival during which the vizier insulted him. 

* Tjakranegara, 160. 
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state of affairs at court. For despite his overt seclusion Diponegoro con- 
tinued to take an interest in the affairs of the kingdom. When on one 
occasion an important priest and religious official retired and a new one 
was appointed by the queen mother, Diponegoro wrote her an angry 
letter declaring that her action was illegal, since the appointment could 
only be made by the sultan himself, and since Menol was still a minor he 
could not be considered as sultan acording to Mohammendan law. The 
queen mother replied in a “haughty” and “hateful” manner, and the 
issue was closed, but Diponegoro, ‘“‘very melancholy,” regarded such “a 
deliberate flouting of the will of God, a sign that the fall of the kingdom 
is at hand.”’*® Upon later occasions involving the function of priests in the 
kingdom, the queen mother seems to have taken better care not to act 
contrary to tradition and actually gave in to her stepson’s demands. 


’ 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF DIPONEGORO 


The declining adherence to religious custom and tradition in his coun- 
try, the immorality among those who, according to Mohammedan prin- 
ciples, should have set an example in sobriety and virtue to the people, 
and the presence of the Dutch, whom he regarded as responsible for the 
situation, slowly forced Diponegoro into the conviction that the first step 
toward reform would be to purify Islam and its practices in Java. If he 
became head (panatagama) of his country’s religion, Diponegoro ultimate- 
ly felt that he could bring about the desired reform. But in Mohammedan 
tradition the highest secular and ecclesiastical power are one and joined 
in the same person.*® To demand Dutch recognition as panatagama would 
be equal to demanding recognition as head of the state in Java, which 
would mean war with the Dutch. Had the Dutch government at this time 


* Ibid., 165. 

8 Al-Mawardi, Kitab-ul Ahkam as-Sultaniyah (Cario, 1298 A.H.), 3-4. This principle 
emanating from the historical position of the caliph in the Islamic world has been supported 
by most scholars. See for example T. W. Arnold, The caliphate (Oxford, 1924), 47-49; Majid 
Khadduri, The law of war and peace in Islam (London, 1940), 6-7; Muhammad Hamiddulah, 
Documents sur la diplomatie Musulmane a l’epoque du Prophete et de khalifes orthodoxes 
(Paris, 1935), passim; Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische studien (Halle A. S., 1888), 1:61. 
However, two Dutch scholars have shown that this concept of unity in Islamic religion and 
politics ceased to exist in practice as early as the tenth century (C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Nederland en de Islam (Leyden, 1915), 67-68, and T. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de Mo- 
hamedaansche wet [Leyden, 1925], 322). Diponegoro’s position and the dilemma confronting 
him are ably indicated by W. de Klerck, History of the Netherlands East Indies (Rotterdam, 
1938), 2:158-59. The restoration of Mohammedanism in Java was uppermost in Diponegoro’s 
mind, it seems. He insisted that the Dutch government recognize him as head of his country’s 
religion until the bitter end (G. van der Capellen, “Aantekeningen van den Gouverneur- 
General Baron van der Capellen over den opstand van Diponegoro,” TNI, 2 [1860], 376). 
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treated Diponegoro with tact, and had it combatted the corruption and 
immorality of the court clique, events might have taken a different 
course.*! As it was, the Dutch let no opportunity pass to make themselves 
repugnant to the Javanese in general and Diponegoro in particular.” 
Shortly after the coronation the Dutch government appointed as its high- 
est representative at Djokjakarta, Smissaert, as successor to de Salis. Al- 
though both Smissaert and Chevallier (who continued in his function after 
de Salis’ departure) had untarnished records in the civil service,** events 
were to show that both lacked the tact and the insight demanded of the 
difficult position at Djokjakarta.** 

Although Smissaert at first treated Diponegoro with exceptional defer- 
ence as he had been instructed to do, he soon aroused Diponegoro’s 
suspicion by falling an easy prey to the schemes of the queen mother and 
to the sly allegations made by Danoeredjo.*® But Smissaert nonetheless 
seems to have taken most of these allegations with a grain of salt. Instead 
of keeping himself informed of affairs at court and the position of 
Diponegoro, he spent most of the time away from the city on his private 
estate near by, regarding the reports of the increasing dissatisfaction of 
Diponegoro as exaggerated and answering those who came to warn him 
of impending disaster with, “What could one possibly have to fear from 
such an insane person as Diponegoro?’’%* Even when his colleague at 
Soerakarta warned him of rumors that an insurrection was in the air, 


“Van Sevenhoven, 129-30, and Kielstra, 416, are in agreement that the rebellion could 
have been prevented if the Dutch government in general and Smissaert in particular had 
treated Diponegoro with more tact. 

“The cause of the insurrection, has been nothing else than that the Dutch Government 
in the Indies during these ten years, has made itself, in the expression of Engelhard [see foot- 
note 17], ‘stinking in the highest degree’ to the native” (H. Graaf Van Hogendorp, Willem 
van Hogendorp in Nederlandsch-Indie 1825-1830 [The Hague, 1913], 142). 

“M. W. Nahuys, Verzameling van officieele repporten betreffende den oorlog op Java in 
de jaren 1825-1830 (The Hague, 1853), 1:18. 

“Prior to his appointment at Djokjakarta, Smissaert had made objections to the governor- 
general that he was not competent enough to undertake such a position (see Rapport van den 
Commissarie-General Du Bus, July 6, 1827 in van der Kemp, 379-80). Diponegoro characterized 
Smissaert as “a good but weak man” (Diponegoro’s autobiography in P. Louw, De Java- 
Oorlog van 1825 tot 1830, 1:115). The accusation made by A. W. P. Weitzel (De oorlog op 
Java van 1825 tot 1830 [Breda, 1854], 1:8) that Smissaert had forced one of Diponegoro’s wives 
to submit to him, thus incurring Diponegoro’s deadly hatred does not seem supported by any 
evidence whatsoever (see Kielstra, 410). 

* Tjakranegara, 188-89; Steyn Parvé, 45, and the letter of Lieutenant-Governor-General de 
Kock to van der Capellen, May 20, 1826 (MSS Landsarchief, Batavia. Java Oorlog, folio 23, 
unedited). 

* H. Van Lawick Van Pabst, Memorie, Rembang, August 21, 1826, and Louw, De Java- 
Oorlog, 1:11. See also Smissaert’s letter to the Governor-General Van der Capellen, July 19, 
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four days before the rebellion actually broke out, Smissaert remained on 
his estate near the village Bedojo and only left for Djokjakarta after in- 
surrectionists had already reached his residence.*? From such a man little 
could be expected. As Smissaert left his affairs more and more in the 
hands of Chevallier and of the translator Dietree, the indignation of 
Diponegoro increased daily. He broke off visiting the court altogether 
and increasingly spent his time in prayer, while he often visited neighbor- 
ing shrines. Much of his time was also occupied by pilgrimages, during 
the course of which he was “frequently tempted by the devil.’”’ His restless- 
ness and sadness began to worry his retainers, who were sent out to 
neighboring shrines and were ordered to pray and to wait for a sign from 
heaven concerning the future. Thus Diponegoro’s servant Djajamoestapa 
was told to go to the tomb of Sultan Ageng, the great ruler of Mataram 
in the seventeenth century and to wait there for a sign. Djajamoestapa 
did so and was admitted to the tomb by the caretaker Kyay Balad and 
spent the night in meditation. 

At daybreak Kyay Balad, after having said his morning prayers, opened the 
door of the tomb. Djajamoestapa entered and seated himself at the foot of 
the grave, and prayed, after having cleaned the tomb, thereby making known 
that he had been sent (for a sign). When he finished his prayers he saw in the 
middle of the curtain at the entrance of the tomb, a huge red spot, a blood- 
stain as large as a platter. He examined it carefully and then asked the care- 
taker Kyay Balad: “Kyay, what is the meaning of that large bloodstain, just 
in the middle of the curtain? Has it been there long?” Kyay Balad replied: “I 
too am surprised to see it. Yesterday there was no such stain. It is God’s will 
that much blood will be shed on Java; it is a sign that war will come. The will 
of God is absolute; His decision cannot be changed.*8 


Such mysteries and prophesies spread like wildfire through the country. 
Diponegoro’s name was on many lips. To the untutored masses he gradual- 
ly came to be endowed with the halo of a great religious mission, and un- 
rest increased. His asceticism and meditations held the country in awe, 
while many stories and legends about him circulated widely. Thus he was 
reputed to have met the great queen of Ghosts of the southern coast of 
Java, Njay Lara Ratoo Kidoel. Once he sat dreaming, leaning against a 
rock, when suddenly he heard a voice.*® “Change your name and call 





1825, in Eene portefeuille met stukken, betrekkelijk de oorzaken der onlusten op Java in 1825, 
gevoegd bij de particuliere missive van den commisaris-generaal van Nederlandsch-Indie aan 
zijne excellentie den minister van kolonien en marine dd. 5 November 1827 met bijgevoegde 
nota. A part of this letter is reprinted in van der Kemp, 383-84. 

* Walraven van Nes, 158, and Hageman, 65. %® Tjakranegara, 170. 

* Diponegoro’s autobiography, quoted in van der Kemp, 369. 
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yourself henceforth Ngabdoelkamid, Servant of God. I say unto you that 
within three years the kingdom of Djokjakarta, will have been destroyed, 
such is the will of God. You are destined to be a man of action. In token 
of which I give you this arrowhead, named Saroetana.”’ The prince woke 
up, and the voice was silent. When he looked up at the sky, he saw a 
flash of lightning hit the ground before him. Then he saw in the rock the 
arrowhead Saroetana. He pulled it out, and when he had returned home 
he attached a hilt to it and used it as a dagger. Thus according to the 
legend, Diponegoro had come under the protection of the great Queen 
of Ghosts herself, while the arrowhead signified him to be invincible in 
battle. Other stories were told of the mysterious voices that Diponegoro 
frequently heard and which “urged him to seize the sword of faith and 
revenge and to become the ruler and high-priest of Java, restoring the 
old splendor of his belief’’.*° 







Cn 












Not only among the increasingly dissatisfied population of Djokjakarta 
did such messages strike a responsive chord, but in neighboring Soerakarta 
many native elements at court were sympathetic to Diponegoro. Here the 







government was nominally in the hands of Pakoebawana VI, surnamed 
Saperdan, but in reality all power rested with the unscrupulous brother 
of Saperdan and with the intriguing vizier.*! The latter stood in close con- 
tact later on with the major leaders of the insurrection in Djokjakarta. 
Both the vizier and Sapardan’s brother were playing a dangerous game, 
but one which was in conformity with the long-established diplomacy 
of their country. Although appearances of fidelity to the Dutch govern- 
ment were kept up, in secret Soerakarta prodded Djokjakarta closer to 
open conflict with the Dutch, in the hope that in some manner the 
sultanate would be regained. The diplomacy of Soerakarta was constantly 
moving in this last direction; it had never reconciled itself with the en- 
forced partition of 1755 and the subsequent establishment of Djokjakarta. 
By inciting Djokjakarta against the Dutch and then by siding faithfully 
with the Dutch themselves, Soerakarta’s rulers and viziers hoped to be 


















rewarded by the return of their lost territories.*? 









“ P. Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1:92. Thus Diponegoro came ultimately to wage the “holy war” 
(Jihad) against unbelievers, required of all good Moslems (Koran, IX, 5). 

“ Saperdan seems to have had a mother of low birth and owed his throne chiefly to the 
advice given by the vizier to the Dutch government—that Saperdan had been designated as 
ruler by his dying father (P. van der Kemp, Brieven van den Gouverneur-Generaal van der 
Capellen over Diponegoro’s opstand, in BKI, 2, [1893], 547-50). 

“P. van der Kemp, “De economische oorzaken van den Java-Oorlog van 1825-30” (here- 
after “Java-Oorlog”), BKI, 3 (1897), 12-13. 
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ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE REVOLT 


The nobility at both courts had reason to regard the situation in 
Djokjakarta with a good deal of concern. Many nobles seem to have been 
dissatisfied with the fact that the Dutch government, through its representa- 
tive Smissaert, exerted a decisive and direct control over the underaged 
sultan. The fact that Smissaert was in the possession of Djokjakarta’s seal, 
under the arrangement made at Djarot’s death, was regarded as especially 
humiliating by the nobility.** In addition, the considerable reduction in 
income suffered by the rulers and consequently the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the court nobility because of the system of patronage and favor- 
itism at the courts, which had begun with the administration of Daendels 
and had continued during the English interim, meant additional loss of 
prestige.** But most important of all were their grievances with respect 
to the new government regulations prohibiting further leasing of their 
land to other cultivators (many of them Europeans), prescribing the 
immediate return of all land to the lessor, and also ordering the native 
lesser to pay an indemnity to the former leaseholders for all the improve- 
ments they had introduced on the estates. Thus the nobility not only saw 
a profitable source of income taken away but, in addition, suffered con- 
siderable losses because of the often high indemnities which they had to 
pay.*° 

The origins of this ill-fated decree of May 6, 1823, issued by Governor- 
General van der Capellen, go back to the days of the restoration of Dutch 
control over Java in 1816.*° At that time the Dutch official Nahuys, as 
the representative of his government at both the courts of Soerakarta and 
Djokjakarta, had made use of the age-old appanage system in the two 
regions to stimulate leasing of land for short-term periods by the native 
owners (usually officials and nobles who had received the land themselves 

“Letter of the Lieutenant-Governor-General de Kock, May 20, 1826, to the Governor- 
General, quoted in van der Kemp, ibid., 9. 

“Pp. J. Elout, Bijdragen tot de kennis van het koloniaal beheer (The Hague, 1851) 10-18, 
and J. C. Baud’s ministerial report in TN/, 2 (1864), 34 ff. However, according to Van Seven- 
hoven, 106-07, the poverty-stricken state of the nobility was due mostly to their own reckless 
expenditures and but little to the reduction in income suffered by the rulers. 

“Many sources regard this as a fundamental cause of the Java War, securing for Dipone- 
goro the support of overwhelming numbers of ruined Javanese nobles (P. van der Kemp, 
“Java-Oorlog,” 18-38; C. Mac Gillavry, Nota omtrent de staat der Javasche vorstenlanden, de 
thans bestaande onlusten en de middelen welke tot herstel en verzekering der rust kunnen 
worden aangewend [Djokjakarta, May, 1826]; de Klerck, 2:60; Walraven van Nes, 134-45). 
However, Van Sevenhoven (op. cit., 126) and especially Steyn Parvé op. cit., 52) contend that 


van der Capellen’s decrees of May 6, 1823 had no influence on the causes of the war. 
“6 For the text of the decree see Staatsblad, 1823, no. 17. 
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from the ruler, in return for regular taxes which they were required to 
pay) to Europeans and Chinese. At first the lessees were only allowed to 
cultivate a few vegetables for their own use, and in most cases they used 
the land to erect country houses. But soon the lessees began an intense 
cultivation of their estates, reaping considerable profits as time went by. 
Nahuys used his official position to promote his own financial interests 
in the land-lease system, securing valuable estates for himself and his 
friends.47 The native lessor was a willing party to such arrangements, 
since the wealthier lessees increased the annual yield of the estates, thus 
enabling him to demand more rent. The government of the Indies was 
ignorant of the extent to which the land-lease system had developed and 
furthermore had not as yet taken a definite stand in regard to private 
land ownership, but early in 1817 the Council of the Indies, the highest 
advisory board of the Governor-General, drafted a report in which it de- 
clared itself to be opposed to the process of leasing cultivated land belong- 
ing to natives, while it had but slight sympathy for leasing of uncultivated 
land (woeste gronden).*8 In this advice the council was doubtless in- 
fluenced by the large slices of land leased by the English government dur- 
ing their interim administration of Java, a process which such members of 
the council as Muntinghe regarded as a threat to the welfare of the na- 
tive.*® 

The main opposition of the council and Governor-General van der 
Capellen to the lease system stemmed from the demand of private land- 
owners that the native population on the estates become part of the lease 
itself, thus enabling landowners to require forced labor from them in the 
cultivation of produce.®° When the landowners were unsuccessful in this, 


“J. I. van Sevenhoven, Kort overzicht van den teegenwoordigen toestand der vorstenlanden 
op Java in het algemeen en van het rijk van Jogjakarta in het bijzonder mitsgaders de over- 
weging der vraag, wat in dezen toestand van zaken door het gouvernement zoude kunnen 
worden gedaan ten meeste nutte (Djokjakarta, July, 1826). This report, a commentary on Mac 
Gillavry’s memorandum (see footnote 45) is quoted in part in van der Kemp, “Java-Oorlog,” 17. 

“This report is reprinted in S. Van Deventer, Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk 
stelsel op Java (Zalt Bommel, 1866), 1:279 ff. 

“ The practice of leasing land had begun under the administration of Marshal Daendels 
and was continued by the British who, even while the Dutch were returning to Java, continued 
to lease estates to Englishmen, apparently with the intent of diminishing the future profits of 
the Dutch. See the report of the commissarissen-generaal to the crown, December 23, 1817, in 
M. L. van Deventer, Het Nederlandsch gezag over Java sedert 1811 (The Hague, 1891), 232-33. 

”§. J. Ottow, De oorsprong der conservatieve richting, het kolonisatie rapport Van Der 
Capellen, uitgegeven en toegelicht (Utrecht, 1937), 97-112. The landowners thus wished to 
return to the concepts prevalent in the days of the Dutch East India Company and of Daen- 
dels’ administration when private ownership of land had carried with it judicial authority and 
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they began to urge that uncultivated land belonging to the native village 
community, necessary to provide a living for the increases in the village 
population, be sold to them. In this they were equally unsuccessful, for this 
would have meant that subsequent generations of Javanese would be 
excluded from agricultural activity because of the lack of land, and thus, 
as Ottow has remarked, “an agrarian proletariat would be created for the 
benefit of European agricultural enterprise,” since such a proletariat 
would, in most cases, only be able to make a living as laborers on the 
privately owned estates.*! 

After van der Capellen had visited Soerakarta and Djokjakarta himself 
in 1817, 1819, and 1822, and after his able adviser Van De Graaff, during 
an investigation, had come out against the system, van der Capellen issued 
his decrees. Unfortunately his good intentions and his humanitarian zeal 
were to create widespread dissatisfaction and fan the flames of war. In 
the first place a blow had been dealt to the prestige of the native rulers 
and nobles. For van der Capellen tactlessly, although he acted in ignorance 
of the true situation, wrote a letter to the sultan of Djokjakarta and the 
Soesoehoenan of Soerakarta, in which he declared that leasing of land to 
Europeans and Chinese was against established tradition, and, secondly, 
that it had occurred without the consent of the Dutch government, and 
thus the rulers of Djokjakarta and Soerakarta had not lived up to their 
obligations to that government.®? The rulers were truly puzzled, since 
Nahuys, as representative of the Dutch, had been the chief propagator of 
the land-lease system in the two states, and furthermore there was nothing 
in custom or tradition which prohibited the leasing of land to non- 
natives.®* In addition the indemnities which the lessors were required to 
pay the lessees were to be fixed by the lessees themselves in the amount of 
the improvements which they had introduced on the estates.°* The lessees 
swiftly began to abuse this clause of van der Capallen’s decree, charging 
such exorbitant indemnity payments that the government was compelled 
to issue a subsequent order, stipulating that the idemnity was not to be 
considered as a source of profit but was to be “a refund of well-spent and 
profit-bearing invested capital.’’®° 





economic control over the native population living on the land (E. van Delden, De particuliere 
landerijen op Java [Leyden, 1911], 23 ff.). 

51 Thid., 108. as P.van der Kemp, “Java Oorlog,” 28-29. 

58 4 fact corroborated by van der Capellan’s adviser H. J. van de Graaff (P. van der Kemp, 
“Het reglement op de particuliere landerijen bewesten de Tjimanoek,” Tijdschrift voor Nij- 
verheid en landbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie, 41 [1890], 144 ff.). 

% Staatsblad, 1823, no. 17. % Staatsblad, July 15, 1823, no. 15. 
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The effects of this directive seem to have been negligible, and here 
again was a source of friction between Diponegoro and the Dutch govern- 
ment. At first Diponegoro, who was in principle opposed to the land-lease 
system,°® joined his uncle and former fellow-guardian Mangkoeboemi, in 
exclamations of approval when the news of van der Capellen’s decrees was 
made known to them.*? But soon the two princes had reason to feel dif- 











































; ferently. During a meeting with Smissaert, who acted as intermediary be- 
i tween the European leaseholders and the sultan who was to make the 
refunds, they were informed that the leaseholders expected indemnity 
payment of 40,000 Spaansche Matten (approximately $40,000).5° Although 
Diponegoro’s status as guardian was, in view of his previous request, no 
longer in effect, he personally made a survey of the lands leased by the 
Europeans, together with Mangkoeboemi, to protect the interests of the 
young sultan. Both princes came to the conclusion that the indemnity 
demanded was excessive. They were willing to refund the lessees the costs 
that had gone into the construction of buildings on the estates, but, since 
they realized that the native owners would never be able to work the land 
as intensively as the European capitalists, they were unwilling to make 
) _ refunds for the coffee plantations and other cultivation projects started by 
the lessees on the estates. When they informed Smissaert of their decision, 
this official got very angry and called in the aid of the vizier, Danoeredjo, 
in an effort to convince the two princes of the validity of his claim. 
Smissaert seems to have gone into lyrical details over the efforts and ex- 
penses involved in the improvements the leaseholders had introduced, 
only to be cut short by Diponegoro, who dryly remarked; “If my father 
had not died he would still be alive. If the leaseholders had not spent so 
much money, they would still have it in their pockets.” After this he was 
silent and refused to participate any more in the discussion. Although 
Smissaert later on reduced the sum demanded to 26,000 Spaansche Matten, 
Mangkoeboemi and Diponegoro refused to offer more than 800.*° 








* Hageman, 45. 

* “Everybody was overjoyed. It was as if we were sprinkled with water; we were refreshed,” 
thus Mangkoeboemi lyrically describes the effects of van der Capellen’s decrees upon his im- 
mediate environment (Walraven Van Nes, 147). 

* Arrangements for the indemnity payments differed between Soerakarta and Djokjakarta; 
in the last state all refunds were to be made directly from the sultan’s treasury, in Soerakarta, 
from the money obtained by the native lessors from the coffee cultivation on the estates now 
returned to them. Over-all supervision was to be exercised by a board consisting of J. I. van 
Sevenhoven and Mac Gillavry from Soerakarta and Smissaert from Djokjakarta (P. van der 
a Kemp, “Java-Oorlog,” 32-33, and J. I. van Sevenhoven, Kort overzicht van den tegenwoordigen 
toestand der Vorstenlanden. . . passim). 

* Walraven van Nes, 147-49, and Majoor W. de Stuers, 50-52. 
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The impasse in the discussions was suddenly broken when Smissaert 
ordered both princes to appear at his house at a certain time. When 
Diponegoro and Mangkoeboemi arrived, Smissaert ordered them to affix 
their seals to a document he laid before them. The princes did so, think- 
ing no harm of the document; no time was given them to read it. Later 
they discovered that thus they had affixed their approval to a “voluntary” 
indemnity payment of 26,000 Spaansche Matten to the leaseholders, to be 
paid out of the treasury of the sultan. Naturally, such highhanded tactics 
did not increase Diponegoro’s sympathy for the Dutch. Yet he busied him- 
self to acquit the young sultan of the huge debt. By drastically curtailing 
expenditures, Diponegoro and Mangkoeboemi seemed to have raised a 
considerable sum in a short time, but only at the cost of a general impover- 
ishment of the court. As the successor of Smissaert at Djokjakarta, Wal- 
raven van Nes, remarked: “For more than a year and a half the Princes 
and retainers of the Sultan remained without a source of income, at the 
very moment that dark and ill-smelling vapors of political unrest concen- 
trated themselves over the throne of Djokjakarta.”®° Even such an in- 
telligent observer as the visiting General de Kock seems to have remained 
unaware of the growing dissatisfaction at court and throughout the state. 
“It is a pity,” wrote the successor to Governor-General van der Capellen, 
the burgrave Du Bus de Ghisignies, in 1827, concerning de Kock’s visit, 
“that this high official did not use his influence to warn the Government 
of the dissatisfaction arising at court.’’*! But not only at the court did dis- 
content grow; the entire population felt the effects of the measure. Im- 
poverished nobles did not hesitate to exact the utmost in taxes and produce 
deliveries from the masses, thus opening all avenues of abuse.®? 

3ut the full extent of Djokjakarta’s troubles had not yet been realized. 
The arbitrary settlement by the Dutch government of the estates of 
Karangkobar and Djabarangkah followed swiftly in the wake of van der 
Capellen’s decrees. These two estates, among the most productive and 
fertile lands in Java, belonged jointly to the rulers of Soerakarta and 
Djokjakarta. As they were wedged in between territories under direct 
control of the Dutch government, the Dutch had as early as 1819 proposed 
to the two rulers that they either be sold or leased to the Dutch govern- 
ment in order to facilitate administration. Although the request was re- 


© Walraven van Nes, 152. 

® Rapport van den Gouverneur-Generaal Du Bus De Chisignies aan den koning, Batavia, 
July 6, 1827 (MSS archives, Department of Overseas Territories, The Hague. Java Oorlog, 
folio II, 1827-37, 310 ff.). * Pp. van der Kemp, “Java-Oorlog,” 38. 
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peated in 1822, on both occasions the native rulers firmly refused.® By 
1825 the depleted treasuries of both native states forced the rulers to re- 
consider their decisions, however, especially in view of the new Dutch 
proposal whereby the lands were to be leased for a period of thirty years 
and Soerakarta would receive 100,000 guilders in rent a year and 
Djokjakarta 26,000 guilders. Still the rulers remained reluctant, but the 
sharp edge of economic necessity forced their ultimate consent, only the 
soesoehoenan of Soerakarta expressing his “concern that henceforth he 
would be unable to obtain his highly-prized dodol [fruit candy] made in the 
to-be-ceded provinces.’’* In Djokjakarta, both Danoeredjo and Dipone- 
goro seem to have acquiesced in the matter at first. 













But the apparent consent did not indicate wholehearted approval. In 
the first place, it appeared to the two native states that the Dutch govern- 
ment was acting with extraordinary hypocrisy, since it was now insisting 
that land be leased to it although it had just recently condemned the land- 
lease system in principle. It is true that under government control the 
system would be less open to abuse. But what was worse, the government 
seems to have begun to sublease land in the two districts to private Europe- 
an cultivators.®* To the natives it appeared that the Dutch begrudged them 
the profitable income they had derived from the land-lease system in order 
to enrich themselves. In addition, the thirty-year period was felt to mean 
in effect a permanent cession of the lands. The feeling that the native 
rulers had subjected themselves to an unfair arrangement increased at 
the courts. Jealousy still rankled in the hearts of many courtiers with re- 
spect to the forced loss of the province of Kedoe and other districts in 
previous years. Many began to recall the tactless remark made by Gover- 
nor-General van der Capellen during his visit in the two states: that the 
Island of Java would be much happier if, instead of being under both 
native and Dutch control, it were entirely under the control of the Nether- 
landers and if the state of affairs in Soerakarta and Djokjakarta were like 

























“ P. van der Kemp, “Het reglement op de particuliere landerijen bewesten de Tjimanoek,” 
Tijdschrift voor nijverheid en lanbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie, 41 (1890), 163. See also P. van 
der Kemp, ed., Brieven van en aan Mr. H. J. van de Graaff (Batavia, 1901), 15-67, for the advice 
given by van de Graaff to other members of the Council of the Indies and the Governor- 
General concerning the land-lease system. 

* J. I. van Sevenhoven, Kort overzicht van den tegenwoordigen toestand der vorstenlanden 
--+, quoted in P. van der Kemp, “Java-Oorlog,” 40. 

 Ibid.; see also Staatsblad, February 22, 1825, no. 7. 

” P. van der Kemp, “Het reglement op de particuliere landerijen,” 159 ff., and by the same 
author, Java’s landelijk Stelsel, 1817-1819 (The Hague, 1916), ch. 1, passim. 
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that of Bantam or Cheribon.® Such a remark made to the proud nobles 
of the once great native empires, who were daily witnessing the dismember- 
ment of their states, could not but be bitterly resented. To make matters 
even worse, the government defaulted in the payment of the rent to the 
rulers. The first of these payments was not made until the administration 
of Du Bus in 1827, after the rebellion had already been raging for more 
than two years.®* “This fact,” according to the Dutch official de Salis, 
referring to Dutch failure to pay, ‘undoubtedly hastened the day of the 
insurrection.”®® Meanwhile, scarcely a few days after Karangkobar and 
Djabarangkah had been transferred to the Dutch, Smissaert’s assistant 
Chevallier began an extensive tour through the province of Banjoemas 
(owned jointly by Soerakarta and Djokjakarta), making surveys and creat- 
ing the impression that the Dutch government was also casting acquisitive 
eyes upon this region.”° All these elements, when taken into consideration, 
amply explain the popularity of Diponegoro’s revolt in the higher circles 
of the native principalities. 

But Diponegoro’s supporters came essentially from the remote villages 
and rural sections of his state. How was it that the Javanese masses flocked 
to his banner? 

Mention has already been made of the serious economic consequences 
for Djokjakarta’s people of the impoverishment of its nobility. More 
fundamental to an understanding of the people’s role in the Java War, 
however, is the odious and inhuman exploitation by the tollkeepers. In 
the days of the Dutch East India Company the tolls had been owned by 
the native rulers, but after 1817 the tolls and the privilege to operate 
them were sold to the Dutch government. The sultan of Djokjakarta, 
under the terms of this sale, which had more the character of a long-term 
lease, was thus assured of a yearly income of 60,000 Spaansche Matten 
(about $60,000). The Dutch in turn, leased the operation of the tolls to 
the captain (head) of the Chinese in Djokjakarta, thus assuring themselves 

* Nahuys, 1:69 ff. 

* A. M. de Salis, Pro memorie, May 8, 1828 (MSS Archives, Department of Overseas Terri- 
tories, The Hague, Regeeringsadviezien, folio 102, passim). See also the letter of Lieutenant- 
Governor-General de Kock to the Governor-General, May 20, 1826, which does not regard the 
Dutch default as being a serious matter. The reason for Dutch failure to pay was due to the 
almost depleted condition of the Dutch treasury in the Indies (E. de Waal, Aantekeningen 
over koloniale onderwerpen (The Hague, 1866), 7, 126-37. 


® de Salis, quoted in P. van der Kemp, “Java-Oorlog,” 41. 


*% Louw, De Java-Oorlog, vol. 1, pp. 28 ff. 
tratie van Java (Batavia, 1829), 220-229; and M. van Deventer, 317-34. 
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a steady source of revenue.” As time went by, the captain subleased the 
tolls to his fellow Chinese, parceling them out into small groups. Thus 
the number of toll collectors in Djokjakarta alone, increased in two years 
from three to thirty-eight.7? With this increase in number, opportunities 
for extortion and exploitation grew. The sums exacted at the tolls went 
up rapidly; on siraps (leaf covers for the roofs of native houses) alone, tolls 
increased 65 per cent in less than four years. Things came to such a pass 
that toll was levied on corpses carried in caskets for burial, on children 
carried on their mother’s backs, and even on people’s posteriors. Contrary 
to government regulation, Chinese tollkeepers continued to levy heavy 
7 duties on rice, salt, and oil, basic elements in the diet of the population. 
The corresponding rise in prices increased the economic hardships of all 
classes of people in the two native principalities. Although the Dutch 
officials in Djokjakarta and Soerakarta repeatedly informed their govern- 
ment of the abuses of the system, the chronic need of money prevented 
effective action. The solution finally arrived at, just a few months before 
the outbreak of the insurrection, did recommend abolition of all tolls 
and a corresponding compensation for the government through the 
acquisition of still other slices of land belonging to the native rulers. Thus 
the unhappy rulers were placed in a situation whereby the only way to 
obtain economic relief for their poverty-stricken peoples was to submit 
to additional dismemberment of their states and the corresponding loss 
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THE REBELLION 





These economic factors prepared the way for war."* By 1825 the dissatis- 
faction reached a peak. Meanwhile, relations between Diponegoro and 


" Ong Eng Die, Chineezen in Nederlandsch-Indie, sociografie van een Indonesische bevol- 
kingsgroep (Leiden, 1943), 60-64. Since the days of the Dutch East India Company, foreign 
7 Asiatic nationals in the Indies, insofar as they lived in urban communities under direct Dutch 
q control, had been placed under a measure of social and political control of one of their lead- 
ers; thus the Chinese had their captain, the Arabs, their lieutenant, etc. .This official acted 
chiefly as intermediary between the members of his own nationality and the Dutch, although 
the captain of the Chinese seems to have had actual judicial power in early days (Phoa Liong 
Gie, “De rechtstoestand der Chinezen in Indonesia,” Chung-hwa hui-tsa chih, 5 [1926], 
56-60). For the historic position of the Chinese in the Indies as regards the land-lease system 
see J. Heemstra, “Particuliere landerijen in en om Soerabaja,” Koloniaal tijdschrift (Jan. 1940), 
48-63; W. J. Cator, The economic position of the Chinese in the Netherlands Indies (Oxford, 
1936), 11-20; and L. H. van Sandick, Chinezen buiten China (The Hague, 1909), 176-77. 

“J. I. van Sevenhoven, Nadere toelichting, Dec. 4, 1826, in MSS. Archives, Department 
of Overseas Territories, The Hague, Regeeringsadviezen 1816-26, 4, 35 ff. 

® Louw, De Java-Oorlog, vol. 1, pp. 28 ff. 
“ Opinions are sharply divided as to the importance of these economic factors in causing 
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Smissaert steadily deteriorated. Open enmity broke out when the vizier 
Danoeredjo, after consultation with Smissaert, decided to construct 
road which would improve the connection between the city of Djokja- 
karta and the village of Senepi. The road was to be constructed over land 
belonging to Diponegoro, and, although Smissaert seems to have cautioned 
Danoeredjo not to proceed too rashly, the vizier, without giving notice to 
Diponegoro, ordered his workers to place his road marks on Diponegoro’s 
land.” The prince, highly incensed, had Danoeredjo’s men chased off his 
land and maltreated their foreman, but the next day Danoeredjo’s laborers 
were again on the prince’s property, this time under the supervision of 
two Europeans. Again the workers were driven away, and, according to one 
source, Diponegoro had the two European foremen killed.*® Next day 
the prince summoned Danoeredjo, who defended himself by saying that 
he had merely carried out the orders of Smissaert. Enraged, Diponegoro 
attacked the vizier personally, but the latter was able to escape with the 
loss of only his dagger. 

When the next day, Chevallier sent a few of his representatives request- 
ing that the dagger be returned, Diponegoro likewise drove them off. At 
the same time he replaced the road marks of Danoeredjo by javelins, a 
sign of war. Meanwhile a throng of people, in sympathy with the stand he 
had taken, joined him on his estate. Smissaert was at a loss; his assistant, 
Chevallier, advised him to have Diponegoro arrested at once, before the 
prince found too many supporters, but Mangkoeboemi was of a different 
opinion, urging Smissaert to take no action at all, in the hope that with 
time calmer tempers would prevail.’? Smissaert satisfied himself for the 
time being by spying on Diponegoro’s actions. But when Diponegoro made 
known in a letter to the vizier that he considered himself as having broken 
all connections with the court and with the Dutch government, Smissaert 





the insurrection. No authority has been more critical than D. C. Steyn Parvé, who has pointed 
out that van der Capellen’s decrees came into being in 1823, two years before any sign of 
insurrection occurred (Steyn Parvé, 53). However, this source tends to underestimate the con- 
sequences of the van der Capellen decrees, consequences which needed time to make them- 
selves felt. To blame the war entirely on Diponegoro’s intransigent behavior and on the tact- 
lessness with which he was treated as J. I. van Sevenhoven (op. cit., 130) has done is to fail to 
take into consideration the overwhelming support Diponegoro received from all classes of 
society and which led him, while standing on the brink of rebellion, to repulse all mediation 
with the words: “I can’t act differently, the masses at large have taken possession of me” 
(Diponegoro’s autobiography in P. van der Kemp, “Dipanegara,” 394). 

% Tjakranegara, 160-61. 

76 Hageman, 63. Not confirmed elsewhere. 

7 Walraven van Nes, 158; also Smissaert’s letter to Commissaris-General Du Bus, August 
10, 1826, in Eene portefeuille met stukken, cited in note 36. 
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sent him a note in which the prince was assured of “the high estimation 
which the Dutch Government has of you.’’** Diponegoro replied courte- 
ously but later on indicated that he feared to leave his estate lest his 
enemies arrest him. Smissaert thereupon rudely ordered Mangkoeboemi 
to go to Tegalredjo and bring Diponegoro back to court. Mangkoeboemi, 
incensed, left Smissaert and, upon his arrival at Tegalredjo, declared him- 
self for Diponegoro and did not return. He also informed Diponegoro that 
the city of Djokjakarta was under arms and that the troops of Pakoe Alam 
(a neighboring native potentate) had arrived there. Thereupon Mangkoe- 
boemi and Diponegoro wrote a letter to Smissaert asking that Danoeredjo, 
the vizier, be removed from his post. This news caused an uproar in the 
city, and Smissaert seems to have lost his head entirely, according to Gov- 
ernor-General van der Capellen.”® Later van der Capellen was to regard 
Smissaert as the ‘‘major cause of the insurrection.’’*® 

A new letter written by Smissaert to Diponegoro accused him of disturb- 
ing the peace and summoned him to Smissaert’s office. Diponegoro’s reply 
was a lengthy document in which he denied that he was making prepara- 
tions for an armed rebellion and that he was storing up rice and urging 
the people of the villages to join him on his estate. Again he urged 
Smissaert to fire Danoeredjo and if necessary, to ask the governor-general 
for advice.*! As talk of his impending arrest became rife, Diponegoro 
calmed his followers with the words, “Nobody among you should begin 
the hostilities. Only if the infidels actually harm me you must help me.”’*? 
Indeed Smissaert had ordered a considerable number of troops, under 
the joint command of Lieutenant T. Thierry and Chevallier, to arrest 
Diponegoro. Thierry, like Chevallier, regarded Diponegoro as ‘‘a coolee 
(common laborer] who isn’t worth a saber thrust.’’®* With incredible rash- 
ness, Thierry’s men rushed Tegalredjo only to be repulsed repeatedly by 
Diponegoro’s retainers, while furthermore many of the native troops 
under Thierry’s command joined the forces of the enemy.** With the 


8 Smissaert, ibid. 

“G. van der Capellen, “Aantekeningen van den Gouverneur-General,” 363, as cited in 
note 30. 

 Tbid., 376. 

* Nahuys, 1:21; see also the impressions of W. Pietermaat, the Dutch representative (resi- 
dent) at Menado, where Diponegoro was exiled in Kielstra, 412-13. 

“ Diponegoro’s autobiography quoted in P. van der Kemp, “Dipanegara,” 399-400; see 
also the article “Diponegoro” in J. Paulus, ed., Encyclopedia van Nederlandsch-Indie (The 
Hague, 1917), 1:367. 

“ Schoemaker, 412. 
“See Smissaert’s letter to the Governor-General, July 30, 1825, in Eene portefeuille met 
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utmost reluctance Diponegoro abandoned his estate, courageously fighting 
his way through Thierry’s cavalry. The total failure of the expendition 
and the subsequent reorganization of Diponegoro’s forces at the village 
of Selarong mark the first developments in the Java War. Great was the 
excitement throughout the country: 

Prince Diponegoro, having left his estate, caused a turmoil in Djokjakarta. 
Vagabonds and criminals, who make murder and plunder their business and 
whose number is considerable in these principalities disturbed the peaceful 
elements so much, that everybody fled before the brigands surrendering his 
possessions to the flame of war. As far as the fort of Djokjakarta, everything was 
burned down and devoid of life. Everyone at court, the officials, the troops of 
the Sultan, the native chieftains, left the palace, especially when during the 
war, in the beleaguered city, famine broke out. If later on, the young Sultan, 
with his grandmother and seventeen princes had not been placed under arrest 
in the fort, they would, in all probability have made common cause with 
Diponegoro, for no one could be trusted.%5 


The insurrection found the Dutch pitifully unprepared, the majority 
of their troops only recently having been dispatched to the island of 
Celebes. Repeatedly van der Capellen was to request, in no uncertain 
terms, military assistance from the Netherlands. But the difficulties of 
communications caused the loss of much valuable time and unnecessarily 
prolonged the war.*® In addition, the ranks of the insurgents grew daily, 
and it was probably at Selarong that Diponegoro was joined by a fanatical 
Moslem theologian named Kyay Modjo. From the start Modjo urged him 
to assume the title of sultan and panatagama, and in the course of time 
Diponegoro came entirely under the influence of Modjo.*? Initial suc- 





stukken. A tradition, though unconfirmed, exists that Diponegoro escaped because of the trea- 
sonable behavior of Wiranegara, commandant of the native troops (P. F. Chevallier, Con- 
fidentieele Nota, Djokjakarta, August 25, reprinted in Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1:599 and 285, 
footnote 1. 

*® Report of Chevallier to Smissaert, July 29, 1825, quoted in P. van der Kemp, “Dipane- 
gara,” 405. 

* See van der Capellen’s complaints to the minister of the colonies in P. van der Kemp, 
“Brieven van den Gouverneur-General van der Capellen over Dipanegara’s opstand,” 539 ff., 
and G. van der Capellen, “Aantekeningen van den Gouverneur-Generaal,” 277, as cited in 
note 30. For the effect of the war on the Netherlands, see E. de Waal, Nederlandsch-Indie in 
de Staten-Generaal sedert de grondwet van 1814 (The Hague, 1860), 1:202 ff., and W. P. Cool- 
haas, Het regeeringsreglement van 1827 (Utrecht, 1936), 36 ff. During the course of the lengthy 
and costly war, many statesmen wondered, like the former minister of the colonies, Roell, if it 
would not be wiser to give in to Diponegoro and allow him the title of “Emperor of Java” in 
return for peace and the resumption of trade and agricultural exploitation (W. A. Knibbe, 
De vestiging der monarchie, het conflict Elout-van den Bosch, 10). 

* During the peace negotiations at the end of the war, Kyay Modjo deliberated with the 
Dutch without Diponegoro’s consent, saying to the prince, “According to the Koran, this is 
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cesses increased Diponegoro’s fame. A detachment of Dutch troops sent 
from Semarang to bring aid to the besieged in Djokjakarta was massacred 
by Diponegoro’s men, almost within sight of Djokjakarta’s walls. It was 
only with the utmost difficulty that relief came from Soerakarta under 
Colonel Cochius. Later in July 1825 Diponegoro’s positions at Selarong 
were assaulted by Colonel von Jett without much success. Not until July 
30, when General de Kock arrived at Soerakarta and was able not only 
to persuade the Soesoehoenan to remain loyal to the Dutch but also to 
organize companies of native troops, could the Dutch recover from their 
first defeats. The strength of the insurgents was well demonstrated by the 
attack on the city of Djokjakarta, August 8, which was repulsed only with 
the utmost difficulty. Thanks to the supplies brought by Cochius’ troops 
a few days later, a new assault on the city by Diponegoro was successfully 
countered. But despite the fact that Djokjakarta’s garrison was strength- 
ened in the subsequent weeks, Diponegoro, by cutting the water supplies 
of the city, was able to all but paralyze its defenders.8* Meanwhile the 
rebellion had spread as far north as Semarang and Djapara where the 
Dutch suffered reverses in their struggle with the rebels. Even when rein- 
forcements arrived, the Dutch Captain Buschkens suffered a severe defeat 
near Demak. However, late in September 1825, General de Kock, with a 
force of over 7,000, marched to Djokjakarta to bring relief. Upon his 
arrival de Kock dismissed Smissaert, at the same time making an effort 
to arbitrate with Diponegoro.*® After this proved to be fruitless, de Kock 
marched to Tegalredjo and later to Selarong only to find the insurgents’ 
position in flames. In subsequent months the rebels’ tactics made them- 
selves known; they avoided battle as much as possible, forced the Dutch 
to make long, tiring marches, which proved in most cases to be purpose- 
less, constantly harassed the Dutch by sudden “hit-and-run” attacks, and 
employed “a scorched earth technique.’®° The next year saw the first 
Dutch successes, notably the capture of the former princely residence, 
Kadaton Plered, by the Dutch General van Geen. The assistance of native 











































none of your business. I am supreme commander, and you must do my bidding” (Kielstra, 
421). According to Louw (De Java-Oorlog, 1:440), Diponegoro left even all military decisions 
to Modjo. In the end, bitter enmity broke out between Modjo and the prince. 

“Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 1:262 ff. 

"G. van der Capellen, “Aantekeningen van den Gouverneur-Generaal, 367, and Louw, 
De Java-Oorlog, 1:277-79; see also the letter to Smissaert written by de Kock, September 18, 
1826, in Eene Portefeuille met stukken, as cited in note 36. 

” H. Merkus de Kock, De oorlog op Java van 1825 tot 1830 (Breda, 1853-1855), 1:232-79 and 
2:35-86. 
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auxiliaries (basiran), especially from Madura, proved to be of great value. 
But Diponegoro was far from dismayed; as his second in command he 
now appointed a talented young subchieftain, Ali Bassa Prawira Dirdja, 
usually referred to as Sentot. Kedaton Plered was recaptured by the rebels, 
while in the middle of July 1826 a considerable number of high-ranking 
native chieftains and princes loyal to the Dutch fell into the hands of 
Diponegoro, who had them done to death in a most cruel manner.®*! 
The effects of these successes bolstered Diponegoro’s waning popularity. 
With renewed zeal and vigor, the countryside rallied to his support; clearly 
it was felt he was a favorite of Allah. Additional defeats inflicted on loyal 
native troops made the position of the Dutch highly critical. Both Soer- 
akarta and Djokjakarta were once more isolated, and the connection 
with Semarang was broken. In Kedu, the small Dutch garrisons sustained 
one defeat after the other. Pressed by the military reverses, the Dutch 
government now restored to the throne of Djokjakarta the exiled Sultan 
Sepoeh, in the hope that the deadly hatred of Sepoeh for his grandson, 
Diponegoro, who had helped the British against him, would improve the 
situation.®? Indeed, later on the harassed nobility at Djokjakarta under 


"de Klerck, 2:169. Among the slain princes were the newly appointed guardians of the 
young sultan of Djokjakarta. Wrote de Kock; “From the day that the Princes were captured 
and slain, dates the phenomenal revival of Diponegoro’s influence and the dwindling con- 
fidence of other nobles in our success” (Letter of General de Kock to Commissaris-Generaal 
Du Bus, August 5, 1826, no. 60, in MSS Archives, Department of Overseas Territories, The 
Hague. Regeeringsadviezen, folio 30, pp. 27-29). A part of this letter is reprinted in Louw, 
De Java-Oorlog, 2:408 ff. 

* As early as August 1825 the Dutch government had requested and obtained the medita- 
tion of Sepoeh in the war (see Secreete resolutien van 24 Augustus en 20 December 1825, folio 
32, pp. 118-119 in Landsarchief, Batavia). However, these efforts were in vain. Ultimately 
General de Kock, noting the waxing power of Diponegoro (see footnote 91) and alarmed at 
the spiritless nobility at the courts, proposed to have Sepoeh reinstalled, despite the fact that 
he was known as a rabid hater of the Dutch and his accession would mean the downfall of 
many of the most loyal native princes, such as Pakoe Alam and Wiranegara, who had long 
since incurred Sepoeh’s enmity. It was hoped that Sepoeh’s fanatical hatred of Diponegoro 
would rouse the lethargic country. Opposition to de Kock’s proposal was immediate, notably 
coming from the resident of Djokjakarta, van Sevenhoven (J. I. van Sevenhoven, Nota eerbie- 
dig aangeboden aan de hoge commissie, die benoemd is om den oud-sultan van Jogjakarta in 
zijn waardigheid to herstellen [Jogjakarta, 1826], passim). Nonetheless higher authority ap- 
proved of the plan, and, on September 21, 1826, Sepoeh became sultan. Young Menol was 
quietly pushed aside, although some dissatisfied courtiers did stage minor insurrections, no- 
tably near Poerworedjo in the district of Bagelen and in Rembang. At first, the change was 
scarcely one for the better, so that Commissaris-Generaal Du Bus was obliged to write the 
minister of the colonies in the Netherlands: “The rebels have disregarded the admonitions of 
their father and grandfather [e.i. Sepoeh] to surrender, on the grounds that Diponegoro is 
only striving to cleanse the Mohammedan religion from the innovations introduced by the 
Europeans” (my italics) (Rapport aan den honing van den minister van kolonien, dd. 19 Maart 
1827 no. 46 k. geheim, reprinted in Louw, De Java-Oorlog, 2:43). 
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Sepoeh’s fanatic influence took courage and bravely aided the Dutch in 
the struggle near Gawok, late in 1828, where Diponegoro sustained a crush- 
ing defeat, leaving a third of his followers on the field of battle. From 
this moment on fortune left him. De Kock now began to develop the 
benteng system, consisting of mutually protecting fortifications, accom- 
modating a small garrison. As their construction expanded, the population 
living around them calmed down, returning to their homes and labor.** 
Gradually the entire region of Djokjakarta and Soerakarta was thus con- 
solidated, and Diponegoro was driven further ard further away, hunted 
as an outlaw, viewing with dismay his diminishing ranks, and profoundly 
shocked by the surrender of his friend Mangkoeboemi in 1829.% As Dutch 
troops poured in from the Moluccas, Timor, and Celebes, Kyay Modjo 
began to make overtures for peace, but Diponegoro, suddenly insisting 
on his recognition as sultan and panatagama, prevented a truce.® ‘Tempo- 
rarily some relief was brought to Diponegoro by the insurgents in Rem- 
bang, where a new violent outbreak occurred, instigated by Sasradilaga, 
a cousin of Diponegoro, as protest against the accession of Sepoeh on the 
throne of Djokjakarta. But the Dutch in two months of intensive oper- 
ations squelched the insurrection, and Diponegoro barely prevented his 
own annihilation by swiftly moving between the rivers Progo and Bogo 
wonto.°® Meanwhile he had assumed the title of sultan and panatagama 
of Mataram, issuing proclamations which urged his followers to fight the 
“holy war” against the European and Chinese infidels, prescribing that 

* P. Louw and E. de Klerck, De Java-Oorlog, 4:13 ff. For the construction of a benteng see 
P. J. Louw, Kaarten en teekeningen behorende bij de Java-Oorlog van 1825 tot 1830. 

“See the moving dialogue between Diponegoro and Mangkoeboemi in Diponegoro’s auto- 
biography (babad) quoted in part in Louw and de Klerck, De Java-Oorlog, 5:401-03, after 
Mangkoeboemi had informed his nephew that he was about to surrender himself to the Dutch. 

* See the letter of Commissaris-Generaal Du Bus de Ghisignies to General de Kock, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1829, in MSS Archives, Department of Overseas Territory, The Hague. Regeerings- 
adviezen, 1819-29, folio 14, passim. 

See the amusing sidelight on Diponegoro’s tactics near the Bogowonto river and their 
effect on the perplexed Dutch military command in Multatuli, Jdeen (Amsterdam: Verzamelde 
Werken, 1883), 4, no. 1022, 275-78. Here Multatuli, the pseudonym of Eduard Douwes Dekker, 
famed Dutch champion of native rights, records his conversation with Colonial Cleerens, who 
vainly pursued Diponegoro near the Bogowonto. Whenever Cleerens had surrounded Dipone- 
goro, apparently leaving no other possibility of escape than crossing the river as the Dutch 
hoped, Diponegoro foiled their plans by breaking through the Dutch lines rather than crossing 
the river. According to Multatuli, Diponegoro would not cross the Bogowonto because of an 
oath which his illustrious forebear, Sultan Agoeng, had taken when he for the first time ap- 
proached the river, the name of which when translated is the most vulgar term for human 
excretion. Proud Agoeng refused to cross such an ill-named stream, taking an oath whereby 


he enjoined his descendants to do the same, an oath which Diponegoro apparently piously 
kept. 
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the latter be converted by cutting off their hair braids.®7 As Sentot 
sustained one defeat after another Kyay Modjo and Diponegoro fell to 
quarreling. As a result Diponegoro dismissed Modjo as military com- 
mander, only allowing him his religious offices. Kyay Modjo thereupon 
requested that he be given an army of his own to carry on the war inde- 
pendently. Diponegoro complied, giving him some five hundred of his 
best-equipped followers. Hardly had Modjo left Diponegoro with his 
men when he entered into negotiations with the Dutch, during which he 
promised to use his influence on Diponegoro to bring the war to a close. 
But Diponegoro angrily denounced these overtures. General de Kock was 
not aware of these private negotiations, and, suddenly receiving word that 
Modjo was in the vicinity of Soerakarta, he sent out a detachment of 
troops, and the fanatic Moslem was captured. Brought to Batavia, Modjo 
busied himself with the writing of letters to Diponegoro and Sentot urging 
them to cease hostilities, but without effect.®§ 

Yet the position of the rebels was slowly becoming untenable. Ultimately 
two of Diponegoro’s lieutenants approached Colonel Cleerens concerning 
the possibilities of an armistice. Cleerens assured them of this govern- 
ment’s willingness, accompanying his friendly overtures with costly pres- 
ents for Diponegoro. Thereupon Diponegoro voluntarily betook himself 
to the regional headquarters of the Dutch army to negotiate. During this 
period the Dutch treated him with the utmost deference, addressing him 
as “Sultan.” Ultimately Diponegoro was invited to continue discussions 
in Djokjakarta with General de Kock himself. Trusting the Dutch, 
Diponegoro complied. During these discussions with de Kock, the Dutch 
government markedly stiffened its attitude. Ultimately, when Diponegoro 
requested some time to consider the Dutch terms, de Kock, losing patience, 
had their rendezvous surrounded by Dutch troops and forced Diponegoro 
to accept his demands and place himself in custody.*® 

In this highhanded manner de Kock brought to an end a war which 
had cost his government millions of guilders and both sides hundreds of 
lives. Diponegoro was first taken to Batavia, where he requested permission 
to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. However, this was denied, and, instead, 
he was exiled to Menado on the island of Celebes; later he was brought 
to more habitable quarters in Makassar.1 His last years were spent in 


"G. van der Capellen, “Aantekeningen van den Gouverneur-Generaal Baron van der 
Capellen”, 376. 

*% A. W. Weitzel, 1:266. Modjo’s letters are reprinted in Louw and de Klerck, 4:899-901. 

* Kielstra, 429. 

1” Tbid., 410-13, records the reports of some Dutch officials at Menado on whom Diponegoro 
made a most unfavorable impression. 
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ascetic practices, in meditation, and in the writing of letters to his children 
and friends, wherein he expressed his remorse over their fate.’°! He died 
in 1855, his grave in Makassar becoming a religious shrine and attracting 
visitors from all over the Indies. 

“How have I come to such a pass?,’’ Diponegoro was heard to exclaim 
during the voyage that was to take him to his place of exile.1°? Like Hamlet, 
Diponegoro could curse his fate that he was born to set the times right. 
Few men were ever so much forced into rebellion; there is little question 
that the tactless behavior of the Dutch was a major reason why he became 
a rebel. On the other hand it seems likely that the unrest in Djokjakarta 
sooner or later would have burst into an insurrection. It was Diponegoro’s 
misfortune that his limited capacities came to be regarded as suitable for 
the tremendous task demanded of him. Nonetheless there is no doubt of 
his courage, of the sincerity of his religious convictions, and of the genuine- 
ness of his desire to better his people.’ 


DIPONEGORO’S INFLUENCE 


What has been Diponegoro’s influence upon the development of mod- 
ern Indonesian nationalism? Insofar as that nationalism was influenced 
by a desire to revive the indigenous culture of the Indies, the answer is: 
considerable. From 1900 to 1920, the period of adolescence of the native 
movement, such parties as the Sarekat Islam endeavored to rally the In- 
donesian masses around a program that would bring unity and enthusiasm 
in all levels of native society.1°* Islam and all its attributes thus not only 
cae to be regarded as the focal point of nationalist unity but also provided 
the criterion of distinction between the Indonesian and the Christian 
Dutch. As such Diponegoro doubtless was a symbol of national unity in 
the struggle for autonomy. But the Indonesian in many respects is a Mos- 
lem in name only,’ and in later years nationalists such as Sutan Sjahrir 

‘The reason why I am writing you these lines is in order to ask you not to be concerned 
over my fate. I feel that I have done you great wrong and I pray that you will grant me your 
foregiveness,” thus Diponegoro wrote to his children (J. J. de Hollander, ““Twee brieven van 
Diepa Negara,” BKI, 2 [1887], 195-96). 

‘ Diponegoro’s conversation with de Stuers in van Sevenhoven, 110. 

* P. van der Kemp, “Dipanegara,” ch. 17, passim. 

™ See B. Alkema, De Sarekat Isiam (Utrecht, 1919), 13 ff., and J. Th. Petrus Blumberger, 
De nationalistische beweging in Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hague, 1931), chs. 1-11, for the early 
development of the Sarekat Islam. This party was originally founded as a reaction against 
Chinese economic competition in the batik weaving industry, and its typical anti-Chinese as 
well as anti-Western character is clearly indicated in the government report, Mededeelingen 


der regeering omtrent enkele onderwerpen van algemeen belang, 1919:2-16; 1920:4; and 1921: 
6-18. 4% Vlekke, 335. 
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have tried to lift their struggle above mere agitation against the Christian 
West as personified by the colonial government.'* In consequence, Islam 
as a basis of nationalism has taken a secondary place in recent years, al- 
though the Masjoemi (Islamic) party in the present Indonesian republic 
is one of the strongest forces in the political forum, and, as the unofficial 
heir to the Sarekat Islam’s program, is staging something of a Moham- 
medan revival.°? But a religiously neutral Westernization seems more 
closely to reflect the average Indonesian’s national aspirations today.1° 
Hence Diponegoro has come to be venerated not so much as the defender 
of indigenous culture and of Islam in Java but rather as one of the early 
heroes in the struggle for political liberty (in itself a Western rather than 
an Oriental tradition) of the Indonesian people.1® 

* Sutan Sjahrir, “Our nationalism and its substance: freedom, social justice and human 
dignity,” The voice of free Indonesia, April 27, 1946, May 4, 1946, and May 18, 1946. 

7 Charles Wolf, Jr., The Indonesian story, (New York: John Day, 1948), 41 ff. 

#8 An example of this can be seen in Bali after the war. One of the first things the Dutch 
had to promise the Balinese was that they would not revive the so-called “Balinization” of the 
educational system. Enlightened Dutch educational policy before the war had made an attempt 
to establish a close connection between the indigenous cultural traditions of the Balinese and 
Western school curricula. This apparently had by no means been appreciated by the Balinese, 
a people certainly not indifferent to their own religious and social heritage.” Education had 
to be Western education and nothing more,” as one observer put it (J. van Baal, “De Westerse 
beschaving als constante factor in het hedendaagse acculturatie proces,” Indonesié, 2 [1948], 


131). 
10° Djajeng Pratomo, “Diponegoro, een nationale vrijheidsheld,” Indonesia, Feb. 9, 1946. 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Prepared by WILMA FAIRBANK 


All of the following material was received prior to April 22, 1949 





THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


Summary of the first year. On April 2, 1949, the Far Eastern Association 
completed its first year of existence. During this year 605 persons joined the 
Association in memberships of all categories. Among these are many foreign 
members including Chinese, Koreans, Japanese, Filipinos, Siamese, British, 
French, Dutch, and Germans. A number of members who are specialists on 
various aspects of Southeast Asia joined the Association when the Southeast 
Asia Institute ceased to exist, in June 1948, and turned over to the FEA re- 
mainders of its publications (now distributed by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions) and such files and supplies as could be useful. The growth in member- 
ship, added to the 460 institutional and 63 nonmember subscribers to the Far 
Eastern quarterly, makes a distribution of over 1,100 copies of each issue. 

An Executive Committee consisting of the president, secretary, treasurer, and 
editor of the quarterly was established at the outset by the Board of Directors 
to handle the day-by-day work of the organization. Extensive correspondence 
among the members of this committee has continued throughout the year. ‘The 
committee was principally involved in building up the membership and in 
circularizing Far Eastern specialists here and abroad for that purpose. A natural 
outgrowth of this activity was the constantly increasing volume of correspond- 
ence from members desiring information regarding general or special develop- 
ments in the field, job opportunities, contact with other scholars, and the like. 
This increase became so great as to require an established office with more time 
for supervision and particularly more regular clerical help than the present 
secretary could arrange, and the Association has been very fortunate in ob- 
taining the consent of Professor Joseph K. Yamagiwa of the Department of 
Far Eastern Languages and Literatures at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, to assume the secretaryship from May 1, 1949. 

The cost of the secretary’s office for the year (April 1, 1948 to April 1, 1949) 
totaled $691.05, of which $234.68 was for clerical assistance, $323.68 for supplies, 
including printing of a promotional circular and of letterhead stationery, 
$74.63 for mailing, $32.60 for mimeographing, and $25.28 for telephone and 
telegraph. Expenses incidental to the annual meeting incurred in the last two 
weeks of the year are not included. 

Liaison with other organizations in the field was established during the year. 
The American Oriental Society co-operated with the FEA in arranging concur- 
rent annual meetings at New Haven with several joint sessions of the two 
societies. The American Library Association arranged a discussion of biblio- 
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graphical and library problems at the annual meeting and undertook to 
established with the FEA a joint committee on problems of Oriental collections 
in the United States. The Institute of Pacific Relations extended the hospital. 
ity of its offices for necessary work by the FEA secretary in New York, held a 
meeting of its Research Advisory Committee in New Haven in connection with 
the annual meeting, and expressed an interest in future active co-operation. 
The Chinese Art Society discussed with FEA officers possible future collabora. 
tion in publication and joint meetings. 

The Association’s Board of Directors joined with the Committee on Far 
Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies to appoint in 
December 1948 a Policy Committee with the task of examining the needs for 
development in the field of Far Eastern studies and reporting to both groups 
regarding immediate and long-range steps to be taken. Dr. Hugh Borton of 
Columbia was made Chairman and the members are: W. W. Lockwood 
(Princeton), Edwin O. Reischauer (Harvard), Joseph K. Yamagiwa (Michigan), 
John F. Embree (Yale), and Wilma Fairbank. The committee met twice during 
the spring to formulate a program, with assistance from a subcommittee on 
Development of Instructional Materials, Laurence Sickman, Chairman (Nelson 
Gallery), and a subcommittee on Regional Conferences and Institutes, Paul H. 
Clyde, Chairman (Duke). The findings of this committee will be reported in a 
later issue. 


Condensed report of the treasurer, April 1 — Dec. 31, 1948 


RECEIPTS 


Far Eastern quarterly’s bank balance April 1, 1948...... $1,426.66* 
Cpemieational maceting Gees... 2.0.6 eke tes senses 88.00 
et Sere eer ore ee 2,772.40 
Institutional and individual subscriptions, back issue, 

| ee ee eet Pe eee eee ee eee eS ee ee 2,293.95 
NE ae Ait de Diy ves Sek o's o's AREA LOR wes 1,000.00 
NON G6 ies co + hand nw ie. WwW RUT ed's 600.00 


SE Er ee | een 3.35 






$8,184.36 


i  , eee eer rye eer ere Tere $1,019.82 


ee er re 1,061.71 
en | EUEEEREETEET TEE eT Te 494.4] 
ee 1,267.84 
EE See re res tee 303.16 
ET OR TET eT eT Te, eee ee ne eee 300.00 
Service charge of Cornell University Press.............. 300.00 


ad gk ee lA a Ba 26.30 


$4,773.24 







*Includes gifts of $410, making total gifts $1,410. 
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Accounts payable, November Quarterly................ 








Total CRPOWMIRUE 2.06. cenereceieesvcsenes $6,077.44 
Balance in Washington Loan & Trust Co. after paying 
for OVOMIII SPMGIIIRIN. oes es nc er asineecetoasanes 1,434.03 
Chachi a Stata sd did honk nos ecRKGa bene eee ‘ 661.54 
Cots Mo’ (DRS d ets 45-080 6d ane en eeens oad 11.35 $2,106.92 











es ic as node y ah eracec dee bei eiaiel ach een $8,184.36 
Total TECH co ccccnkeeeries seeders severe ous eeees $8,184.36 







Editor’s report on the Quarterly, 1948. During 1948 the four issues of the 
Quarterly and the separate Bibliography cost $5,477.29. Whereas the February 
and May issues cost about $1,050 each, the August and November issues cost 
about $1,300 each. This increase was caused by (1) higher printing costs, (2) an 
increase in the size of each issue from 112 to 128 pages, and (3) an increase in 
the number of copies printed from 900 in February to 1,300 in November. 
The increase in size was necessary to enlarge the space available for articles 
and other features. The increase in the number of copies printed resulted 
from the great expansion in the number of subscribers from about 700 to 1,100 










during the year. 
A further slight increase in printing costs is to be expected and the number 

of copies printed will probably have to be increased to 1,400. It is therefore 

estimated that if the present form of printing and size of the Quarterly is 

continued the costs in 1949 will run between $6,600 and $7,200. This figure 7 

will be more than the Association’s budget can stand unless we maintain our 

present subscribers, receive some subsidies, and/or obtain 100 to 200 new mem- 

bers or subscribers. In addition, judging by the number and quality of manu- 

scripts on hand it would be desirable to increase the size of the Quarterly by 

another 16 pages per issue, and it also appears desirable to add a new section 

on “Museum acquisitions” to meet the needs of those interested in Far Eastern 

art. 
In face of the increased needs and costs and the limited finances available 

various things can be done: (1) The editor can and will reduce the cost of 

alterations, and if necessary he can reduce the size to 112 pages for the August 

and November issues; (2) another possibility is to eliminate the separate 

Bibiography, also to eliminate the bibliography from each issue and run all 

of the bibliography for one year in a single issue, which would take up most 

of that number. This would leave exactly the same amount of space available 

for articles and other features as present, would present the bibliography as a 

single unit with index, and would save from $400 to $500 involved in * “ess- 

work, paper, and binding of the separate Bibliography; (3) the third thing 

that can be done is to consider cheaper types of printing, such as vari-type 

and photo-offset, which will still maintain a satisfactory appearance. This latter 

possibility is most hopeful and is being carefully investigated; (4) finally an 

active drive for new members and subscribers can be maintained. 
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Annual meeting. The Association’s first annual meeting was held at Yale 
University in New Haven, Conn., April 5-7, 1949, concurrently with the 159th 
annual meeting of the American Oriental Society. One-hundred and eighty-one 
members, nearly one-third of the total membership, registered for attendance, 
Between fifty and one hundred additional persons attended some of the sessions, 
Members came from many parts of the country; nearly a dozen all the way 
from the West Coast. An outline of the program follows: 


Tuesday, April 15 


10:00 a.m. Regional and Topical Meetings 


A. Southeast Asia Art and Archeology 

Chairman: Robert Heine-Geldern, American Museum of Natural History and Asia 
Institute. 

Eugene C. Worman, Jr., Washington, D.C.: Somrong Sen and the bronze age of Indochina. 

Carl Shuster, New York City: The plumed warriors on the Dongson drums: some com- 
parative considerations, 

Robert Heine-Geldern: Problems of the Dongson culture. 

Alfons Riesenfeld, The Viking Fund: The prehistory of New Guinea and Melanesia. 


B. China: History, Literature, and Thought 
Chairman: Charles S$. Gardner, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lien-sheng Yang, Harvard University: Numbers and units in Chinese economic history. 
Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: The attitude of early Ch’ing scholars toward 


the Manchus. 
Earl Swisher, University of Colorado: Relations of China with the United States, 1784- 


1861. 
Wesley Fishel, University of California, Los Angeles: The Japanese peace plot of 1944. 


C. Northeast Asia: Social Science 

Chairman: Hugh Borton, Columbia University. 

Harold S. Quigley, University of Minnesota: The draft constitution of 1947 in the House 
of Peers. 

Robert W. Barnett, Department of State: Problems of economic recovery in Japan. 

Eleanor M. Hadley, Harvard University: Intra-combine (zaibatsu) techniques of control 
in modern Japan. 

Mischa Titiev, University of Michigan: The Japanese colony in Peru. 

Douglas G. Haring, Syracuse University: Some needed research on Eastern Asia. 


2:00 p.m. Joint Meeting with the American Oriental Society 
Chairman: Arthur W. Hummel, Library of Congress. 
Address of Welcome: Charles Seymour, President of Yale University. 
E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: The Sumerian problem reviewed. 
David G. Mandelbaum, University of California: The Population of India: some historical 
aspects of its growth. 
Arthur F. Wright, Stanford University: Some reflections on the Indianization of China. 
Edwin P. Reubens, Cornell University: Economic regionalism in the Far East. 


4:30 p.m. Open forum for discussion of field reports from the Far East. Reports by David 
N. Rowe (China), Edwin O. Reischauer (Japan), and Virginia Thompsen Adloff (South- 


east Asia). 


8:00 p.m. Meeting of the Board of Directors 

















2:00 p.m. 
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Wednesday, April 6 


9:30 a.m. Regional and Topical Meetings 


A. Southeast Asia: Social Science 
Chairman: Raymond Kennedy, Yale University. 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress: Certain customs and traditions within Burmese family 
life. 
L. M. Hanks, Jr., Bennington College: The drive for individual autonomy in Burmese 
personality, with particular reference to the Arakan. 
John F. Embree, Yale University: Acculturation in Indochina. 
Karl J. Pelzer, Yale University: Peasant and plantation agriculture in Indonesia. 
Virginia Thompson Adloff, New York City: Social welfare developments in Southeast 
Asia, 
B. China: Art and Archeology 
Chairman: J. LeRoy Davidson, Yale University. 
James M. Menzies, Washington, D.C.: A study of the Chinese bronze age weapon called 
the ko in the Shang dynasty, and some historical results. 
Schuyler van R. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania: Pun-symbols in Chinese art. 
Alfred Salmony, New York University: The identification of an ancient Chinese jade. 
John A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution: Technical notes on Shang 
white pottery. 
Helen E. Fernald, Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology: Shades of a lost Han painting? 
David C. Graham, Rochester, N.Y.: The dating of early Chinese porcelains and proto- 
porcelains. 


). Northeast Asia: History, Literature, and Thought 
Chairman: Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University. 
Tashio G. Tsukahira, Harvard University: The nature and function of the sankin kétai 

system. 
Chitoshi Yanaga, Yale University: The nature of Japan’s Westernization in the nine- 
teenth century. 

John M. Maki, University of Washington: Meiji government: the problem of transition 

from a feudal society to a nation state. 
Hyman Kublin, Brooklyn College: The “modern” army of early Meiji Japan. 
Nobutaka Ike, The Johns Hopkins University: Early political societies in Japan. 
Delmer M. Brown, University of California: Recent Japanese historical materials. 


fo) 


Regional and Topical Sessions 





A. Southeast Asia: History and Social Science 

Chairman: Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress. 

John F. Cady, Department of State: Some effects of British rule in Burma. 

Bruno Lasker, New York City: Prospects for the elimination or persistence of various 
forms of social and economic exploitation in Southeast Asia under the new national 
governments. 

Raymond Kennedy, Yale University: The present state of anthropological knowledge of 


Indonesia. 


B. China: Social Science 
Chairman: William L. Holland, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern University: The question of mobility in Chinese society. 
John De Francis, The Johns Hopkins University: Some Chinese concepts of nation and 
State. 
Benjamin Schwartz, Harvard University: Marxism in China. 
Muzaffer Erselcuk, Purdue University: The industrial potential of Communist China. 
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C. Northeast Asia and China: Art and Archeology 

Chairman: Helen E. Fernald, Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 

Richard K. Beardsley, University of Michigan: Cultural relations of prehistoric Japan. 

Sherman Lee, Seattle Art Museum: Some new Kamakura Yamato-e in America. 

Schuyler van R. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania: The origins in Manchuria of 
Ch’ing dynasty court and official costume. 

Ardelia Hall, Department of State: Report on the damage by fire done to the murals of 
the Kondo, at Hoérya-ji, Nara, Japan. 

Alexander C. Soper, Bryn Mawr College: Early replicas of the Udyana image in China. 

Sidney M. Kaplan, University of Michigan: Certain protohistorical wares of Hangchow, 
with localized groups from Kansu, Shantung, etc. 

Jane Gaston-Mahler, Barnard College: T’ang figurines of Turks and Tocharians, or 
“Hu” people among the T’ang grave figurines. 

John H. Cox: Changsha objects in the Yale collection. 


4:30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting 


7:00 p.m. Annual Subscription dinner (held jointly with the American Oriental Society) 
Address by Albrecht Goetze, Yale University, President of the American Oriental Society. 
Address by Arthur W. Hummel, Library of Congress, President of the Far Eastern As- 

sociation. 


Thursday, April 7 


9:30 a.m. Topical Sessions 
A. Foreign Area Studies 
Chairman: John K. Fairbank, Harvard University. 
David N. Rowe, Yale University: Areas and problems. 
Robert B. Hall, University of Michigan: Area studies, with special reference to North- 


east Asia. 
George E. Taylor, University of Washington: Area studies, with special reference to 


China. 
W. Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania: Area studies, with special reference to 
South Asia. 

B. Bibliographical and Library Problems (Joint meeting of the Far Eastern Association 
with the National Committee on Oriental Collections in the United States and Abroad) 
Chairman: Charles H. Brown, Jowa State College. 

Secretary: Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan. 

Discussion leader: Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan. 

A report on the status of Oriental collections in the United States. 

Discussion of technical problems: (a) Acquisitions, (b) Exchange of personnel, (c) Catalog- 
ing, (d) Professional training for catalogers and analysts of Oriental books. 


C. Revolutions in the Far East 

Chairman: Earl Swisher, University of Colorado. 

Karl A. Wittfogel, Columbia University and University of Washington: The Institu- 
tional meaning of recent revolutions in China and Russia. 

Allan B. Cole, Claremont Graduate School: The United States and the culminating 
revolution in China. 

George E. Taylor, University of Washington: Critique and commentary. 

Earl H. Pritchard, University of Chicago: Critique and commentary. 


2:00 p.m. Topical Sessions 
A. Research in Progress: Methods, Plans, and Needs. 
Chairman: Earl H. Pritchard, University of Chicago. 
Franz Michael, University of Washington: Techniques of group research in the Far East. 
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James T. C. Liu, University of Pittsburgh: Source materials of the Tokyo trials and re- 
search possibilities. 

John K. Fairbank, Harvard University: Biography and ideology as keys to modern China. 

Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: The research program of the Far Eastern 

Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


DISCUSSANTS 


George E. Taylor, University of Washington. 
William L. Holland, Institute of Pacific Relations. 

David H. Stevens or John Marshall, Rockefeller Foundation (unable to attend). 
Karl A, Wittfogel, Columbia University and University of Washington. 


B. Nationalism in Former Colonial Areas 
Chairman: John F. Embree, Yale University. 
Daniel Thorner, University of Pennsylvania: Nationalism in India and Pakistan. 
Anthony D. Vangly, New York City: Vietnam nationalism. 
Clarence N. Weems, Jr., United States Air Force and Harvard University: Korean nation- 


alism. 
The unexpectedly large attendance and the enthusiasm of the members 
present testified to the success of the meeting. 

Mr. Elmer Newton, in charge of the State Department’s “Voice of America” 
radio programs to China and Southeast Asia attended the sessions with several 
members of his staff. Believing that a number of the papers presented would 
be of special interest to listeners in the Far East, he obtained permission from 
the following members to record their papers for this purpose: Arthur F. 
Wright, Karl J. Pelzer, Hellmut Wilhelm, Edwin P. Reubens, and Karl A. 
Wittfogel. The presidential address of Dr. Arthur W. Hummel was recorded 
and also a brief statement about the Far Eastern Association by the secretary. 
The State Department plans to broadcast these papers in toto to the Far East if 
time permits. 

Next year’s meeting of the American Oriental Society will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in conjunction with the hundredth anniversary of the Hebrew 
Union Seminary. The FEA will hold its next year’s meeting at the University 
of Michigan on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 12, 13, and 14, 1950. 


New officers, directors, and committee members. The members of the FEA 
elected the following new officers and directors by mail ballot: 


Officers (for one year): Charles Sidney Gardner, President; Virginia Thomp- 
son Adloff, Vice-President. 


Directors (for three years): Edwin O. Reischauer (Harvard), Owen Lattimore 
(Johns Hopkins), George B. Cressey (Syracuse); (for two years, to fill unex- 
pired term of Mrs. Adloff): William L. Holland (Institute of Pacific Relations). 
For holdover directors and committee members see the August 1948 Quarterly, 
411-12. 

The FEA Board of Directors appointed the following persons to replace 
committee members whose terms had expired: 


Nominating Committee (for two years): Franz Michael (University of Wash- 
ington), Karl J. Pelzer (Yale), Archibald Wenley (Freer Gallery). Herrlee G. 
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Creel (Chicago), continuing on the committee from last year, was named chair. 


man. 


Program Committee (for one year): Earl Swisher (Colorado), Mischa Titiey 


(Michigan), Arthur F. Wright (Stanford), Chitoshi Yanaga (Yale), Edwin P. 
Reubens (Cornell), Cora DuBois (State Department), Alexander Soper (Bryn 
Mawr). Chairman Arthur F. Wright. 

Advisory Editorial Board of the Quarterly (for three years): Shannon McCune 
(Colgate), Hyman Kublin (Brooklyn), James R. Hightower (Harvard), Car] 
Remer (Michigan); (for two years): Cecil Hobbs (Library of Congress). 

Monograph Editorial Board (for three years): John F. Embree (Yale), Sidney 
Kaplan (Michigan), John K. Fairbank (Harvard). 

Joseph K. Yamagiwa (Michigan) was appointed secretary by the Board of 
Directors to take office May 1, 1949. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Japan: postwar developments in Oriental studies. A Mission on the Human- 
ities and Social Sciences made up of five American professors spent September 
1948 to January 1949 in Japan on assignment from the U.S. Department of 
the Army. They were instructed to study Japanese research in the fields covered 
by the mission and to make recommendations to SCAP, especially regarding 
the direction and financing of research. The personnel of the mission were: 
Charles R. Martin (political science), University of Washington, Chairman; 
Edwin O. Reischauer (history), Harvard; Glenn T. Trewartha (geography and 
economics), Wisconsin; Luther Stalnaker (philosophy), Drake; George Brady 
(literature), Kentucky. The mission visited universities and research institutes 
in Japan and interviewed many individual Japanese. A report was prepared 
and turned in to SCAP before their departure for the U.S. in January 1949. 
No plans for the publication of it have been announced. 

Professor Reischauer, without revealing the contents or recommendations 
of the report, has given the following information for readers of the Quarterly 
representing his own views regarding the current situation in Japan within 
the scope of his inquiry. 

The prewar organic structure of the universities was preserved up to 1949. 
But a long-term reorganization scheduled to begin in March 1949 will transform 
them from the European model to the American. The four-year undergraduate 
course will be the norm. It seems probable that most of the present leading 
universities will become graduate schools awarding the ‘M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 
All universities are very short of funds, and many of the private ones are prac- 
tically bankrupt. Professors’ salaries are not enough to keep their families 
alive and many take several positions concurrently to make ends meet. A few 
leading scholars, including historians of Japanese history, have been purged 
because their records showed them either to have been too nationalistic in their 
writings or to have held positions on committees now considered unsavory. 
Former imperial universities have now dropped the term “imperial,” e.g. 
Tokyo Imperial University is now known as Tokyo University. 
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Research institutes are equally hard up financially. The Bureau of Historical 
Compilation (Shiryo Hensanjo) of Tokyo University has continued research 
on its compilation of Japanese history (Dai Nihon shiryo) and has scores of 
yolumes ready for publication but because of lack of funds, paper, and type 
only one volume has been published since the latter part of the war. 

The Tokyo and Kyoto Academies of Oriental Culture (T6hé6 Bunka Gakuin), 
the major Sinological institutes of the two cities, which formerly subsisted on 
Boxer funds, have been incorporated into Tokyo and Kyoto Universities, re- 
spectively, for financial reasons and are continuing as before. Their names have 
- been changed in the process to the Institute for Research in Oriental Culture 
(Téyo Bunka Kenkydjo) in Tokyo and the Institute for Research in Human- 
istic and Social Sciences (Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyajo) in Kyoto, the latter being 
an institute world-wide in scope of which the former academy constitutes a 
part. 

The Oriental Library (T6y6 Bunko), the former Morrison Library in Tokyo, 
still has its building intact but its books have never been brought back from 
their wartime storage place near Sendai, for lack of funds to pay transportation 
and necessary handling. Without its former private support, the library is 
dependent on a nominal contribution from the new Diet Library even to 
maintain its building against hoped-for resumption of its activities. 

The famous library of early Chinese editions (Seikad6) of former Baron 
Iwasaki in Tokyo is still intact but without operating funds. 

Sinological studies in Japan are very much alive. Their focus has changed 
in recent years to broader interests and greater emphasis on the modern field. 
During the war years many Japanese scholars went to China to collect data 
in the fields of geography, economics, sociology, art and archaeology, and 
linguistics. Much of this material is now in Japan but unpublished because of 
financial problems. In general, those scholars who were caught in China at the 
end of the war are in a much worse position than those who stayed at home, 
since the latter held jobs which have persisted. Many of the former have left 
or are leaving the field of Chinese studies to make a living elsewhere. 

The war period similarly developed Japanese studies of Annam and Indo- 
china, and work in the Mongol field has been particularly strong. 

Scholarly journals ceased publication almost entirely during the latter years 
of the war. Efforts are now being made to revive them, but publication depends 
on government subsidies. The purchase of foreign publications has been prac- 
tically nil for ten years, and all Japanese libraries are suffering from this situa- 
tion. The thirst for foreign books and periodicals and for opportunities to 
study abroad, particularly in the U.S.A., is widespread. 

The Civil Information and Education Branch of SCAP is helping to some 
extent to meet the needs of the general public for American books and pe- 
riodicals by operating American libraries in the major cities. 

Some Japanese have expressed the wish that these libraries would stock more 
publications in the social sciences and expressed the view that they over- 
emphasize the natural and applied sciences. SCAP has permitted a few Japan- 
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ese to go to the United States for study when their total expenses are provided 
from U.S. sources. But up to the time of the mission’s return to the U.S, 
American scholars have not been permitted to enter Japan for study on the 
grounds of inadequate food and housing facilities. Many Japanese scholars 
have expressed the need for an institute of Japanese-American cultural co. 
operation to facilitate exchange of publications and scholarly personnel. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Academia Sinica. The Institute of History and Philology is reported to have 
moved with most of its library and museum to Taipei, Taiwan, early in 1949. 
Dr. Fu Ssu-nien, Director of the Institute, was made President of the University 
of Taiwan. 


The Chinese American Institute of Social Sciences, Inc., New York, and 3601 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, D.C., is a voluntary, nonpolitical, 
and nonprofit association incorporated in New York State under the Member- 
ship Corporation Law: (1) to study the political, economic, and social systems 
of democratic countries, (2) to introduce and interpret political, economic, and 
social trends of China to Western countries, and (3) to promote mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of China and the United States. It is supported by 
voluntary contributions, gifts, grants, or subsidies from individuals, foundations, 
or governmental organizations. The executive director of the institute is P. W. 
Kuo. 

In carrying out its objectives it plans to carry on an extensive program of 
research, translation, and publication. This consists of two principal parts. One 
comprises the translation of selected standard works dealing with American 
history, culture, political thought and institutions, and economic organization 
into Chinese, and a monograph series in Chinese presenting various aspects 
of Western civilization. Translation of a selected Jist of books, including a re- 
vised translation of Webster's dictionary, is already in progress. Among the 
monograph topics being considered are “Fundamental concepts of democracy, 
liberty and the dignity of man,” “British Parliamentary system,” “The Amer- 
ican President and Congress,” “Development of the American industrial sys- 
tem,” “Marxism: a critical study,” “Sociological school of law,” ‘“The exercise of 
initiative, referendum, and recall,” “Social change and social justice,” ‘The 
bill of rights and its implementation,” “Power and international relations,” 
and “Modern civil service and the concept of efficiency.” 

The second part of the program consists of a Chinese cultural series in Eng- 
lish and a monograph series of complete or abridged translations of selected 
masterpieces of Chinese philosophy, literature, etc. The ten volumes planned 
in the culture series include “History of Chinese political and legal thought 
from earliest times to today,” “Economic history of China,” “A study of the 
Chinese family and society,” “Political institutions of China,” “Local govern- 
ment and social control in China,” “Religion in Chinese life,” “History of 
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Chinese literature,” “History of Chinese education,” ‘Fine arts and Chinese 
culture,” and “China and Western contacts.” Works considered for translation 
into English include Huang Tsung-hsi, “Political philosophy of a Chinese 
liberal in the 17th century,” Ku Yen-wu, “Notes on Chinese history,” K’ang 
Yu-wei, “On cosmopolitanism,” Tan Chih-t’ung, “On benevolence (jen-hsiieh),” 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “Studies on the philosophical thoughts of the past three 
centuries,’ and Kuo Mo-jo, “A study of ancient society of China.” Other proj- 
ects include an annual “China year book” in English, a bibliography of Chinese 
books translated into Western languages,! a bibliography of books on China in 
Western languages, and a periodic or occasional bulletin on a specialized sub- 
ject relating to the current developments of China. 

Other planned activities of the institute include: (1) an information service 
relating to social research organizations in China and the United States, (2) 
encouraging the exchange of lecturers and professors in the social sciences, (3) 
arranging and securing fellowships for scholars on special projects of research, 
and (4) solicting books, educational moving pictures, and other educational 


















matter. 







Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research brought to the 
United States in April 1949 four Korean and six Japanese radio men and wom- 
en to study American broadcasting techniques. The training period extended 
for twenty weeks, of which the first five were spent in New York City on first- 
hand, intensive studies of the principles, organization, and operation of 
American radio. There followed a tour of radio stations throughout the 
country, a ten-day stay in Washington, D.C., further specialized study in New 
York, and a trip to Canada to study radio operations in that country. Some 
of the top personnel in Korean and Japanese broadcasting were included in 
the group. The training program, carried out with the assistance of a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, was for the purpose of acquainting broad- 
casters with the radio field in democratic countries in order to equip them to 
perform their work more effectively, in the Orient. 

















Fujen (Catholic) University, Peiping. A number of foreign members of the 
faculty left Peiping before the arrival of the Communists. Father M. Eder, 
the editor of the Folklore studies, has gone to Japan. Father Rudolf Rahmann, 
editor of Monumenta serica, has gone to Europe. 









University of Indonesia, Batavia, Netherlands Indies: Professor M. H. van 
der Valk of the Sinologisch Instituut, Oranje Boulevard 74, Batavia, reported 
in February 1949 as follows regarding Sinological studies in Batavia: The 
faculty of Arts of what is at present the University of Indonesia was provision- 
ally established in 1940. During the period of the Japanese occupation its 







*In this connection it should be noted that a “Bibliography of translations from the Chi- 
nese into English, French, and German,” which was begun before the war by the American 
Council of Learned Societies under the general direction of Cyrus H. Peake and Earl H. 
Pritchard, is now nearing completion under the editorship of Martha Davidson. 
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activities had come to a standstill, but after the war they were resumed on a 
larger scale. A Sinological section was added to the faculty, and a Sinological 
Institute came into being. Work began in September 1947, when the keeper 
Mr. M. J. Meyer arrived from Holland and took preliminary steps for the 
organization of studies. A regular schedule of lectures was begun in January 
1948, when Prof. Dr. M. H. van der Valk arrived. At the time of writing twenty- 
three students have been enrolled, all of them Indonesia-born Chinese, with 
the exception of one European and one Indonesian. Dutch is the mother 
language of most of the students, more than fifty per cent of whom are women. 
The program of studies has so far been definitely settled only for the pro- 
paedeutical examination, set for the end of the first year. The subjects com- 
prise ethnology, comparative linguistics, principles of Chinese, and introduc. 
tion to Sinology. The next two years are wholly devoted to Sinology; four 
subjects are required for the candidateship (bachelorship), i.e., modern Chi- 
nese, certain classical texts, history of China, sociology of China. The program 
for the doctoral examination has not yet been developed. It will acquire prac- 
tical significance only when the first students have passed their candidate’s ex- 
, amination. In general it may be said that this program will leave much room for 
_ specialization and will not be bound to extremely rigid rules. 

Mr. Meyer is at present preparing his dissertation on a subject concerning 
modern Chinese law; in the press is a book by Professor Van der Valk con- 
taining translations of interpretations by the Chinese Supreme Court at 
Peking. Formerly he published An outline of modern Chinese family law 
(Peking: Vetch, 1939) as well as articles on Chinese legal subjects in various 
periodicals. A library is being built up and at the present time comprises some 
20,000 volumes, mainly Chinese books. 


The Korean-American Cultural Association, Inc., was founded in Los Angeles 
in 1939 and was incorporated in 1944 in Honolulu. It aims to promote under- 
standing between nations and peoples, to establish an international library and 
university in Seoul, Korea, and to establish Korean libraries and scholarships 
for Korean students in other countries. Its international headquarters, at 445 
Quincy Street, N. Y., Washington, D. C., are headed by Dr. Changsoon Kim 
with Thomas Kang as executive secretary. Its university and library at Seoul 
are in the process of being established, with Mr. Song Sukha as president and 
Park Youngman as general secretary of Seoul headquarters. It has local branches 
in Los Angeles, headed by Dr. Choong Soo Kim; Seattle, headed by Dr. Sunoo 
Hag-wo’n; Honolulu, headed by Doo Ok Chung; San Francisco, New York, 
and Oxford, England, where Mrs. E. K. Robertson Scott and Elizabeth Kieth 
represent the Association. It has established permanent and temporary scholar- 
ships and libraries at the University of California, Berkeley, American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., University of Chicago, and the University of Hawaii. 
Its journal, The Korean review, the first number of which appeared in June 
1948, is edited by Sunoo Hag-wo’n, Far Eastern Institute University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5. 
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University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has organized a 
Department of South Asia Regional Studies to provide specialized instruction 
on India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Nepal. The departmental staff 
consists of scholars representing a variety of intellectual disciplines, and every 
staff member is at the same time a member of another university department. 
Among the staff members are W. Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit, Chair- 
man; Derk Bodde, Associate Professor of Chinese Studies; Schuyler V. Cam- 
mann, Lecturer in Chinese, and Assistant Curator of the Chinese Section, Uni- 
versity Museum; Chen Han-seng, Research Associate in Agrarian Problems 
of India; Holden Furber, Associate Professor of History; and Daniel Thorner, 
Research Assistant Professor of Economic History. Courses will examine the 
area from the points of view of geography, anthropology, sociology, history, 
economics, politics, archaeology, and language. For information respecting 
admission, enrollment, and fees, inquire of South Asia Regional Studies, Box 
17, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Philippine Islands. The Depart- 
ment of History has received a grant for the preparation of an encyclopedia 
or dictionary of Philippine history. The project has been divided for convenience 
into three parts: (1) the pre-Spanish periods, (2) the later Spanish period — the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and (3) the post-Spanish 
period. Research is now beginning on the first phase but is hampered by 
library losses in Manila during World War II, including the complete destruc- 
tion of the university’s collection of Philippine material by the Japanese in 


February 1945. Nicolas Zafra, Acting Head of the Department of History, has 
asked members of the Far Eastern Association for “any form of assistance” they 
can offer. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Far Eastern courses are be- 
ing taught by Dr. Henry R. Winkler, Assistant Professor of History at Rutgers, 
and Dr. Ardath W. Burks, Assistant Professor of Political Science, former fel- 
low students at the Navy Language School, Boulder, Colorado. A joint survey 
course is being planned; it is to be taught by members of the history, political 
science, and geography departments. Geographic phases will be handled by 
Mr. William Thomas, on leave from Rutgers to complete advanced work at 
the Yale Institute of International Affairs. Professor Burks is collaborating 
with Mr. Djang Chu on a volume, “Far Eastern government and _ politics” 
(Paul M. A. Linebarger, editor). Publication by Van Nostrand is planned 


for 1950. 


Stanford University, Stanford, California, has acquired the professional 
library of Professor Takeo Kanaseki, noted anthropologist. The library, which 
offers a wide range of data on Eastern Asia previously unavailable to Western 
scholars, has come to Stanford from Formosa. The collection numbers some 
eight hundred separate items, including many complete series of journals. It 
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contains contributions of Japanese scholars to the fields of prehistory, cultural 
anthropology, and folklore, as well as archaeological surveys, plates from goy- 
ernment museums, monographs covering a variety of subjects, and Japanese 
professional journals. Scholarly research on the collection is expected to begin 
in the summer of 1949 under the direction of Dr. Bert Gerow, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of Anthropology, who has specialized in Japanese studies. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Dr. George B. Cressey, Chairman 
of the Department of Geography, attended an international meeting of geog- 
raphers in Portugal in April. Dr. Philip Taylor, Professor of International 
Relations, spent the spring term of 1949 in Honolulu where he lectured at the 
University of Hawaii. Dr. Douglas G. Haring, Professor of Anthropology, ex- 
pects to leave in June 1949 for two years in Japan. His translation of half of 
Takikawa’s ‘Social history of Japan” is completed, but publication is as yet 
indeterminate. 


Union College, Schenectady, New York, has introduced Far Eastern studies 
into its curriculum this year. James William Morley, whose special interest is 
the international relations of Japan, was appointed instructor in history in 
1948 and has been giving a course in the history of Far Eastern civilization for 
upperclassmen. At the same time the Union College Library has made a start in 
building up a Far Eastern collection which now numbers about 450 volumes. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, New 
York, has been cataloguing since October 1945, through a grant-in-aid from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and in co-operation with the Library of Congress, the 
“non-sale’”” League of Nations documents in its collection. Completion of the 
project is expected by the end of August 1949 when thousands of otherwise 
unrecorded documents issued by the League between 1929 and 1946 will be 
made available through printed catalogue cards issued by the Library of 
Congress. 

The collection contains some 679 individual documents dealing with the 
Japanese invason of China in 1931 and in 1937, including appeals from the 
Chinese government and action taken by the League. Printed cards for these 
documents, bearing contents and other explanatory notes, should soon begin 
to appear in depository catalogues. Mr. William Perry has been working on 
the cataloguing of the Manchurian documents and will be glad to furnish 
further information regarding them. 


ART EXHIBITS 


The Brooklyn Museum, New York. Exhibition of “Chinese metal work” 
“illustrated by traditional forms used in everyday life” (February 11—April 17, 
1949). 
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Pomona College, Claremont, California. “Ancient ceramics,” selected from 
outstanding museum and private collections and arranged by Kenneth E. 
Foster, Chairman, Art Department (March 15-April 10, 1949). 


Asia Institute. “Sixty color reproductions of Tun Huang Buddhist wall paint- 
ings of the Wei, Sui and T’ang periods” (February 22—March 22, 1949). The 
copies were painted at Tun Huang by Miss Saone Dzang. Miss Dzang is the 
daughter of the director of the National Art Institute of Tun Huang. She is 
now seventeen years old and is a student at the Boston Museum School of Fine 
Arts. 

“Great Chinese painters of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, 15th to 18th 
centuries, loan exhibition from the collection of M. Jean-Pierre DuBosc” 
(March 11—April 2, 1949). 


PERSONNEL 


Professor and Mrs. Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell University sailed in March 
for Japan and China. They expect to remain in China for several months, re- 
turning to the United States by way of Europe in time for the opening of the 
fall term. 


Howard C. Hollis has resigned as Curator of Far and Near Eastern Art in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, effective January 1, 1949. He had served as 
curator of Oriental art in Cleveland since October 1, 1929. 


Marion J. Levy, Jr., Princeton University, is engaged in the study of the 
social structure of Chis:a and Japan. His study on “Family revolution in modern 
China,” prepared for the Institute of Pacific Relations, will be published by the 
Harvard University Press in 1949. Another study on “Social obstacles to China’s 
modernization” will be completed in 1949, and his study with Shih Kuo-heng 
on “Political decay and the problem of industrialization in China: a case 
study of tin mining in Yiinnan,” will be completed in 1949-50. 


William W. Lockwood of the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Relations, Princeton University, expects to complete a study of the 
“International aspects of Japan’s economic development” in 1949. 


Charles Micaud of the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, University 
of Virginia, has prepared a section on “The Problem of Indochina” in the 
symposium on Southeast Asia, edited by Lennox A. Mills. He also presented a 
paper on French Indochina at the Christmas 1948 meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in Chicago. 


Lennox A. Mills, Professor of Political Science at the University of Minnesota, 
is working with associates on a book dealing with “The Philippines and South- 
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east Asia” which is expected to appear in the fall of 1949. He also expects to 
publish a book on the political and economic history of Ceylon from 1795 to 
1948 in 1949. 


Pére Antoine Mostaert, Belgian Scheut Father and Mongolist, who has lived 
in Peiping for a number of years, arrived in the U.S. in March 1949 bringing 
with him most of his library. His address is: Immaculate Heart Missions, 465] 
North 25th Street, Arlington, Virginia. 


Gerritt Mulder, the young Dutch Sinologist formerly with the College of 
Chinese Studies, Peiping, has arrived in the United States and will begin teach. 
ing at Yale University in February. (R.L.) 


Robert C. North of the Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford University, 
expects to complete a study of the “Political tactics in Soviet policy toward 


China, 1917-1947” in 1950. 


Professor John Orchard, geographer, and his wife, Dorothy Orchard, econ- 
omist, both of Columbia University, left New York in March 1949 to spend 
a year in Europe, where Professor Orchard will be a special assistant to Mr. 
Averill Harriman on the ECA program. He will be primarily concerned, it is 
reported, with the application of “Point Four” planning for colonies of 
European powers. Professor Orchard’s place at Columbia will be taken for 
the first semester of 1949-50 by Professor Shannon McCune of Colgate Uni- 
versity, who will give a course on the “Industrial potential of Asia” and a 
seminar in the East Asian Institute on the “Geography of the Far East.” He 
will spend Mondays only in New York City and will continue to teach his 
regular schedule at Colgate. 


Dr. Earl H. Pritchard of the University of Chicago is scheduled to teach two 
courses in Far Eastern history at the University of California, Los Angeles, dur- 
ing the summer term, 1949: “History of the Far East since 1368” and “The 
20th century Far East.” 


Harold S. Quigley, Professor of Political Science at the University of Min- 
nesota, is preparing ““The new Japan: government and politics,” which he 
expects to complete in 1949 or 1950. 


Laurence Sickman, Vice-Director of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City, Missouri, is the editor of Archives of the Chinese Art Society 
of America. 


Donald H. Shively, Junior Fellow of the Society of Fellows at Harvard 
University, specializing in the field of Japanese literature, is currently making 
a study of the sewamono of Chikamatsu Monzaemon, including an annotated 
translation of Shinju ten no Amijima. 
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Frederic Spiegelberg of Stanford University has been promoted to Assistant 
Professor of Asiatic and Slavic Studies. 


Irene B. Taeuber of the Office of Population Research, Princeton University, 
expects to publish a study on the “Demography of the Japanese empire” in 
the fall of 1949. 


Amry Vandenbosch, Professor of Political Science at the University of Ken- 
tucky, expects to publish in 1949 “Dutch foreign policy: a study in small power 
politics.” 


Dr. Chi-chen Wang, Associate Professor of Chinese at Columbia University, 
is editing a Far Eastern series for Twayne Publishers, Inc., 42 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. The first volume of the series, Dream of the red chamber, trans- 
lated by Dr. Wang and with a preface by Mark Van Doren, is scheduled for 
early fall publication. It will be followed by a collection of modern and tradi- 
tional short stories. 


Dr. Herold J. Wiens of Yale University has been promoted to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Geography. He spent the first six weeks of the summer session at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, where he taught two courses: 
“The geography of China,” and “Chinese culture and civilization.” The 
Geographical review for 1949 published his article, “The Shu Tao or road to 
Szechwan,” a study of the historical evolution of the role of Shensi-Szechwan 
communications. 


Dr. Martin C. Yang, Dean and Professor of Sociology at Cheloo University, 
was Visiting Professor of Far Eastern Studies at Cornell University for the 
spring term of 1949 in the absence on sabbatical leave of Professors Lauriston 
Sharp and Knight Biggerstaff. He taught a course entitled “Culture and cul- 
tural change in China,” guided graduate students who are specializing on 
Chinese cultural anthropology, and assisted with the interdisciplinary “Far 
Eastern studies seminar on contemporary China.” 


Dr. T. L. Yuan (Yiian T’ung-li), Director of the National Peiping Library, 
arrived with his family in Washington, D.C., for a year’s leave of absence dur- 
ing which time he will have his headquarters at the Library of Congress. 























Far Eastern Bibliography 1948—V 


Compiled by Gussir E. GASKILL 


With contributions by Hugh Borton, H. F. Bowker, L. C. Goodrich, Ardelia 
R. Hall, Cecil Hobbs, John E. Horner, Rudolf Loewenthal, Earl H. Pritchard, 
Antonio S. Rosso, Richard L. Walker, Hellmut Wilhelm 


FAR EAST: 
GENERAL AND PACIFIC AREA 


Books 


Art and thought. Issued in honour of the 
late Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday. Edited by 
K. Bharatha Iyer. London, Luzac & Co., 
1947. 259 p. illus., 51 plates. R Artibus 
Asiae, XI, 1/2 (1948), 146-48. 

Bacot, JacquEs. Le Bouddha. [1 éd.] Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1947. 
116 p. (Mythes et religions, 20) 

Bax, CLirForD. The Buddha, a radio version 
of his life and ideas. London, V. Gollancz, 
1947. 61 p. 

BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. The exploration of the 
Pacific. London, A. & C. Black, 1948. xv, 
411 p. (The pioneer histories) First pub- 
lished in 1934. 

BocpDANov, NIK. 
zapiski voennogo korrespondenta. 
Gos, izd-vo detskoi lit-ry, 1947. 
lus., 2 maps. 

CuTtinc, SuypaAM. The fire ox and other 
years. London, Collins, 1948. xviii, 393 p. 
Published in New York by Scribner’s in 
1940. R TLS, 47 (May 15, 1948), 276. 

Journal of oriental literature. vol. 1-2. July 
1947-June 1948. Published by the Oriental 
Literature Society of the University of 
Hawaii. 

KRZESINSKI, ANDRE-J. Le probléme du chris- 
tianisme en Extréme-Orient. Montréal, 
Fides, 1947. 145 p. 

MERRILL, ELMER D. A botanical bibliography 
of the islands of the Pacific. A subject index 
to Elmer D. Merrill’s “A botanical bibli- 
ography of the islands of the Pacific’ by 
E. H. Walker. Washington, U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. v, 404 p. (C.H.) 

MUELLER, JOHN THEODORE. Great mission- 
aries to the Orient. Grand Rapids, Zon- 
dervan Pub. House [1948] 133 p. 


Viii, 


V pobezhdennoi IAponii; 
Moskva, 
93 p. il- 
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NEWMAN, BERNARD. News from the East. 
London, Gollancz, 1948. 345 p. illus., map. 

PAYNE, Ropert. The Lord comes. London, 
Heinemann, 1948. “A highly imaginative 
version of the life of the Buddha.” 

REICHELT, KarL Lupwic. Fremhetstyper og 
helligdommer i Ostasia. Bd. I-II. Oslo, 
Dreyers Forlag, 1947-48. R International 
review of missions, 38 (Jan.-Apr. 1949), 112- 
14, 239-40. 

RIBADENEIRA, MARCELO. Historio de las islas 
del del archipiélago Filipino y reinos de la 
gran China, Tartaria, Cochinchina, Malaca, 
Siam, Cambodge y Japén. Edicién, prélogo 
y notas por el P. Juan R. de Legisima 
O.F.M. Madrid, La Editorial Catdlica, 
1947. 652 p. (A.S.R.) 

SILVA REGO, ANTONIO DA. Documentagao para 
a historia das miss6es do padroado portu- 
gués do oriente. Lisboa, Atica, 1947. 473 
p- (A.S.R.) 

SITWELL, OsBERT. Escape with me. London, 
Pan Books, Ltd., 1948. xix, 306 p. Far 
Eastern travels, first published by Macmil- 
lan in 1934. R TLS, 47 (June 12, 1948) 
336. 

SPEISER, WERNER. Die Kunst Ostasiens. Ber- 
lin, Safari-Verlag, 1946. 355 p.__ illus. 
plates. R Artibus Asiae, XI, 1/2 (1948), 
157-59. 

Taytor, EpMuND. Richer by Asia. 
Secker and Warburg, 1948. Published in 
the United States by Houghton Mifflin in 
1947. 

TayLor, Puitip H., AND RALPH J. D. Bral- 
BANTI. Administration of occupied areas; 
a study guide. [Syracuse] Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1948. iv, 111 p. 

U. S. Army. 8IstT Division. The 81st Infan- 
try Wildcat Division in World War II, by 
the 8Ist Wildcat Division Historical Com- 
mittee. [Ist ed.] Washington, Infantry 
Journal Press [1948] vii, 324 p. _ illus. 
(part col.) ports., col. maps. 


London, 
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U. S. Navy. PaciFic FLEET AND PACIFIC 
OceAN AREAS. Trukese-English and Eng- 
lish-Trukese dictionary, with notes on pro- 
nunciation, grammar, vocabularies, phrases. 
Compiled by Lt. Cdr. $. H. Elbert, USNR, 
United States Naval Military Government, 
February 1947. Printed by Fourteenth 
Naval District Publications and Printing 
Office, Pearl Harbor, T.H. vi, 337 p. fold. 
map. 

VerKUYL, J. Enkele aspecten van het prob- 
leem der godsdienstvrijheid in Azié. Kam- 
pen, Kok, 1948. 328 p. Dissertation. R 
Indonesié, 2 (Jan. 1949), 397-80. 

VESEY-FITZGERALD, SEYMOUR GONNE. The fu- 
ture of oriental legal studies. An inaugural 
lecture delivered at University College, 
London, on Feb. 4th, 1948. London, H. K. 
Lewis, 1948. 20 p. 

VisseR, H. F. E. Asiatic art [in private col- 
lections of Holland and Belgium] New 
York, Beechhurst Press [1948] 511 p. (p. 
81-511 plates) [8] col. plates. 

WricnT, B. C., comp. The Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion in World War II. ‘Tokyo, Toppan 
Printing Company Ltd. [1947] 245 p. illus. 


Articles 


BLAIR, DorotHy. An exhibition of East Asi- 
atic glass. Artibus Asiae, X1/3 (1948), 195- 
205. mounted illus. 

Canada and the Far Eastern Commission. 
External affairs, 1 (Dec. 1948), 3-7. map. 
Dscut, HIAN-LIN. P&li Gsiyati. MS, 12 (1947), 

243-46. 

Ecker, Gustav. Cyril Drummond le Gros Clark, 
1894-1945. MS, 12 (1947), 297-98. 

EMBREE, JOHN F. Anthropology and the War. 
dulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, 32 (Autumn 1946), 
485-95. (H.B.) 

Far Eastern ceramic bibliography, a prelimi- 
nary list for 1947. Far Eastern ceramic bul- 
letin, 1 (Nov. 1948), 26-27. 

Fazy, Ropert. Le centenaire de la Hakluyt 
Society, 1846-1946. Asiatische studien, 1/2, 
1948, 1-15. col. pl. 

GaLLeco, A. Por qué el oriente no se con- 
vierte. Missionalia hispanica, 1V, 11 (1947), 
209-47. (A.S.R.) 

GUBIAND, MAup. Les caravaniers asiatiques 
et les riverains de l’ocean indien vus par 
les coroplastes de la Smyrne romaine (con- 
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tination) Artibus Asiae, XI, 1/2 (1948), 
123-40. 

H6RMANN, BERNHARD L. Racial complexion 
of Hawaii's future population. Social 
forces, 27 (Oct. 1948), 68-72. 

KNOLES, GEORGE HARMON. The Pacific war: 
a survey of its literature. Pacific historical 
review, 16 (Nov. 1947), 420-28. 

Lance, O. O uprzemyslowieniu krajéw ubog- 
ich (On the industrialization of backward 
areas) Ekonomista, 1 (1947) 

LEJARZA, FIDEL DE. Los achivos espafioles y la 
misiologia. Missionalia hispanica, IV, 12 
(1947), 525-85. Some Far Eastern entries. 
(A.S.R.) 

Morse, W. J. Soybeans yesterday and today. 
Foreign agriculture, 12 (May 1948), 91-95. 
illus. 

MurpHy, RayMonp E. Landownership on a 
Micronesian atoll. Geographical review, 
38 (Oct. 1948), 598-614. illus. 

Pevzer, Karu J. Agriculture in the Truk Is- 
lands. Foreign agriculture, 11 (June 1947), 
74-81. illus. 

Pontius, DALE. Recent books on the Far 
East. Journal of politics, 9 (Nov. 1947), 
764-70. 

Priest, ALAN. Farewell, Miss Alice Getty. 
Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
America, II, 1947, 2-5. port. 

SPENCER, J. E., AND W. L. THomas. The hill 
stations and summer resorts of the Orient. 
Geographical review, 38 (Oct. 1948), 637-51. 
map. 

STEINMANN, ALFRED. Die sammlung fiir vél- 
kerkunde der Universitat Ziirich im jahre 
1945/46-1946/47. Geographica helvetica. 
1/4 (1946), 360-62; II/4 (1947), 273-75. il- 
lus. Includes Far Eastern acquisitions. 

U. S. Lrprary oF CONGRESS. ORIENTALIA DIvi- 
sion. Annual report: China, by Arthur W. 
Hummel; Japan, by John R. Shively and 
Andrew Y. Kuroda; Southeast Asia, by Ce- 
cil Hobbs. U. S. Library of Congress. 
Quarterly journal of current acquisitions, 
5, no. 2 (Feb. 1948), 22-44. 

Warp, Lauriston. Suggested outline for de- 
scription of pottery. Far Eastern ceramic 
bulletin, 1 (Nov. 1948), 17-19. 

WILLAHAN, L. THELMA. Rice—a world food 
crop. Foreign agriculture, 12 (June 1948), 
115-20. illus. 
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CHINA 


Books 


AARFLOT, OLAv. Kinesisk musikk. Oslo, 
Cammermeyer Boghandel, 1948. 127 p. 
ACADEMIA SiNnIcA. Academia Sinica (1928- 

1948) [Nanking? 1948] 82 p. 

ACADEMIA SINICA. INSTITUTE OF HIsTORY AND 
PuitoLocy. Bulletin. vol. 9-20, pt. 1. 
Published by the Commercial Press, Ltd., 
Shanghai, 1947-48. In Chinese; added 
cover-title in English. 

Acton, Harotp. Memoirs of an aesthete. 
London, Methuen, 1948. 416 p. plates. 
R TLS, 47 (May 8, 1948), 258. The last five 
chapters deal mainly with the author’s life 
in China. 

ALL-CHINA FEDERATION OF LABOR. Constitu- 
tion of the All-China Federation of Labor, 
agreed unanimously by the Sixth All-China 
Labour Congress, Harbin, August, 1948. 
Distributed by the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy, 111 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 3 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

ASPBERG, INGRID. 
siondrsliv i Kina under andra vérldskriget. 
Stockholm, Svenska missionens i Kina foér- 
lag [1947] 182 p. illus. 

BLOFELD, JOHN. The jewel in the lotus. Lon- 
don, Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 1948. R 
Eastern world, 3 (Jan./Feb. 1949), 28. 
Buddhism in China today. 

Bruce, MICHAEL. Opportunity in 
London, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge [1947] viii, 67 p. 

CAMENZIND, JOSEF MARIA. Zwischen Amur 
und Sungari; reiseerlebnisse eines Schweiz- 
ers in der Mandschurei. Ziirich, Verein 
Gute Schriften [1948] 64 p. (Gute schrif- 
ten, nr. 8) “Entnommen...dem reisebuch: 
Ein Stubenhocker fahrt nach Asien.” 

CENTRE FRANCO-CHINOIS D’ETUDES SINOLOGI- 
ques, Perpinc. Index du Tchan kouo ts’o 
[Chan kuo ts’e] Peiping, 1948. (Its Index 
series no. 10) 

CHINA. GEOLOGICAL SurvEY. Bibliography of 
Chinese geology: bibliography of geology 
and geography of Sinkiang, by Hsiao-Fang 
Li. Pub. by the National Geological Sur- 
vey of China under the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Nanking, 1947. 213 p. 

CHINA. INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF CUSTOMS. 
Dangerous and hazardous cargo usually im- 


Under Hans vingar; mis- 


China. 


ported into China: its nature and treat. 
ment. 4th ed. (rev.) Shanghai, Statistica] 
Department of the Laspectorate General of 
Customs, 1948. ix, 27 p. (Chinese Mari- 
time Customs. II.—Special series: no. 40) 

CHINA. INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF Customs. 
Guide to the export tariff (1934) and classi- 
fication of returns. English version (fifth 
issue) Effective from the Ist June 1947, 
Shanghai, Statistical Department of the In- 
spectorate General of Customs, 1947. 152 p. 
(China. The Maritime Customs. III.—Mis- 
cellaneous series: no. 41) 

CHINA. INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF Customs. 
Guide to the import tariff and classification 
of returns. English version. Rev. ed., 
August 1947. Shanghai, Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Inspectorate General of Cus- 
toms, 1947. 304 p. (China. The Mari- 
time Customs. III.—Miscellaneous series: 
no. 40). 

Chinese woodcut (The), a new art for the 400 
million. 11 prints of life and manners in 
present day China, with an introd. by 
Agnes Smedley. New York, Touchstone 
Press with the cooperation of the Tribune 
Subway Gallery [1948] [4] p., 11 plates 
(in portfolio) Touchstone portfolios: Ar- 
tists of the people, no. 5) 

CotLET, PAuL. Het Chineesch tooneel, door 
P. S. Maxim Kréjer [pseud.] Antwerpen, 
Standaard-Boekhandel, 1946. 43 p. 
port. (Katholieke Vlaamsche Hoogeschool- 
uitbreiding. Verhandeling 388) 

COMMITTEE FOR A DEMOCRATIC FAR EASTERN 
Poticy. The crisis in China. 
26 November 1948. No. 101. 
1948. 8 p. Mimeographed. 

CorpeEs, Ernst. Die lotoslaterne; erlebnisse 
in China. Stuttgart, Rowohlt [1948] 285 p. 

EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. Chinas _ geschichte. 
Bern, A. Francke, 1948. 403 p. plates, 
maps. 

ErkEs, Epuarp. China und Europa. Leipzig, 
1947. (H.W.) 
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GoopricH, L. CARRINGTON. Fire-arms among 
the Chinese. A supplementary note. Isis, 
39 (May 1948), 63-64. 

GoopricH, L. CARRINGTON. 
the circle in ancient China. 
1948), 64-65. 

GROoTAERS, WILLEM A. Catholic University 
expedition to Wanch’iian (South Chahar); 
preliminary report. MS 12 (1947), 236-42. 
map. 
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GROOTAERS, WILLEM A. Problems of a lin- 
guistic atlas of China. Leuvense bijdragen, 
38 (1948) Good survey. (L.C.G.) 

Han Lin-wu. Modern Chinese education. 
China missionary, 1 (Dec. 1948), 773-78. 
(A.S.R.) 

HANsForD, S. Howarp. Jade and the king- 
fisher. Oriental art, 1 (Summer 1948), 12- 
17. illus. 

Harper, C. M. An examination of two chiin 
type sherds; technical study done by C. M. 
Harder. Far Eastern ceramic bulletin, 1 
(July 1948), 3-4. 

HEINE-GELDERN, ROBERT. Franz Weidenreich 
(1873-1948) Artibus Asiae, X1/3 (1948), 239. 

HETHERINGTON, A. L. The Schiller collection 
[of Chinese pottery] in the City Art Gal- 
lery, Bristol. Oriental art, 1 (Autumn 
1948), 47-49. illus. 

HoFINGER, J. On religious instruction in 
China. China missionary, 1 (Aug.-Oct. 
1948), 396-404, 549-56. (A.S.R.) 

Hoy, WituiaM. Gold Mountain, big city, 
Chinese map. California Historical Society 
quarterly, 27 (Sept. 1948), 256-58. facsim. 
(H.F.B.) 

Hsien, C. Y. How the new Hwainan coal 
field was discovered. Science and technol- 
ogy in China, 1 (June 1948), 49-54. illus. 

Hsin, C. S. Tangku new harbor; its past and 
future. Science and technology in China, 
1 (Oct. 1948), 85-90. illus. 

Hsu, GInNN-Tze (Hst’ Cuin-cuimm) Four au- 
thoritative geographical works of China 
published during the war. Science and 
technology in China, 1 (June 1948), 61-63. 

Hsi I-t’anc. The rise and fall of population 
in north and south China. Bulletin of 
Chinese studies, 7 (Sept. 1947), 27-58, 259- 
61. In Chinese, with an abstract in Eng- 
lish. 

HuANG, ANDREW CHUNG. The inflation in 
China. Quarterly journal of economics, 62 
(Aug. 1948), 562-75. 

INGRAM, HERBERT. New approach to early 
Chinese ceramics: researches of a collector. 
Oriental art, 1 (Summer 1948), 17-23. illus. 

Jayne, Horace H. F. A note on a Chinese 
stele. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, 6 (Dec. 1947), 134—- 
36. illus. Describing an unpublished stone 
stele seen by Mr. Jayne in the Pei-lin at 
Hsian. (A.R.H.) 

JouRDAIN, MARGARET, AND SOAME_ JENYNS. 


Chinese export lacquer of the 17th-18th 
century. Oriental art, 1 (Winter 1948), 
143-48. illus. 

Junkune, S., III. A letter on peach bloom 
glaze. Far Eastern ceramic bulletin, | 
(July 1948), 1-2. 

Kao, J. B. National Catholic Educational 
Congress, Shanghai, February 15-2Ist, 1948, 
Catholic missionary, 1, no. 2 (1948), 133-53, 
(A.S.R.) 

Kaptan, S. M. A note on late Chou Dlack- 
ware. Far Eastern ceramic bulletin, | (July 
1948), 5-6. mounted illus. 

KARLGREN, BERNHARD. Bronzes in the Hell. 
strom collection. BMFEA, 20 (1948), 1-38. 
illus., 58 plates. 

KARLGREN, BERNHARD. Glosses on the Book of 
documents. BMFEA, 20 (1948), 39-315. 
KING, KAI-YUNG, AND LIN FENG. The Chinese 
petroleum industry. Science and technol- 
ogy in China, 1 (Dec. 1948), 106-09. _ illus. 

Ko I-cu’Inc. Tali folksongs. Bulletin of Chi- 
nese studies, 7 (Sept. 1947), 239-44. music. 

K6sTER, HERMANN. On the particle chih. 
MS 12 (1947), 247-51. See Giles 1837. 

LATTIMORE, OWEN. The chessboard of power 
and politics. Virginia quarterly review, 24 
(Spring i948), 174-86. 

LeE, GeorcE J. On the relationship of early 
Krai celadon to the Chinese ware of Yiieh. 
Far Eastern ceramic bulletin, 1 (Nov. 1948), 
20-25. 

Ler, Rose Hum. Social institutions of a 
Rocky Mountain Chinatown. Social forces, 
27 (Oct. 1948), 1-11. 

Ler, S.C. The heart of China’s problem, the 
land tenure system. Journal of farm eco- 
nomics, May 1948. 

LEE, SHERMAN E. Sung ceramics in the light 
of recent Japanese research. Artibus Asiae, 
XI/3 (1948), 165-75. mounted illus. 

Lee, SHU-TAN. Delimitation of the geographic 
regions of China. Annals of the Associ- 
ation of American Geographers, 37 (Sept. 
1947), 155-68. maps. 

Lee, W. Y., AND Y. F. Ler. Vitamin C con- 
tent of Shanghai winter vegetables. Peking 
natural history bulletin, 16 (Mar./June 
1948), 227-30. 

Li, FANG-KUEI. The distribution of initials 
and tones in the Sui language. Language, 
24 (Apr./June 1948), 160-67. 

Li, Hur-tin. A revision of the Genus Pedi- 
cularis in China. Part I. Proceedings of 
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the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia, 100 (1948), 205-378. plates, maps. 

Li Junc. An account of the salt industry at 
Tzu-liu-ching, Tzu-liu-ching chi. Intro- 
ductory note and translation by Lien-che 
Tu Fang. Isis, 39 (Nov. 1948), 228-34. il- 
lus., plates. 

Li, 8S. Y., AND H. F. Hst. Check list of rat 
parasites in China. Peking natural history 
bulletin, 16 (Mar./June 1948), 203-14. 

Li, S. Y., C. ¥. CHow anp H. F. Hsu. Hel- 
minths of chickens in Peiping, China. 
Peking natural history bulletin, 16 (Mar./ 
June 1948), 215-19. 

Liao HstANG-HUA. Courtship, mating, nidi- 
fication and early development of the Chi- 
nese cormorant (Phalacrocorax corbo sinen- 
sis Shaw & Nodder). Peking natural his- 
tory bulletin, 16 (Mar./June 1948), 255-64. 
pl. 

LIEBENTHAL, WALTER. Sanskrit inscriptions 
from Yunnan I (and the dates of founda- 
tion of the main pagodas in that province) 
MS 12 (1947), 1-40. illus., plates. 

Liu EN-LAN. Report on the Gia-rung of 
Ssu-tu in China. Eastern world, 2, no. 1-2 
(Jan.-Feb. 1948). 

Liu Fu. Musique chinoise: le développement 
de l’échelle musicale chinoise de 5 a 360 

BUA, ser. 3, 9 (Oct. 1948), 332-66. 
tables. ‘Traduction du R. P. Tcheou.” 

Liu MinG-sHuU. The census blue book of the 
Yiian dynasty. Bulletin of Chinese studies, 
7 (Sept. 1947), 101-06, 264. In Chinese, 
with an abstract in English. 

Liu Minc-sHu. The custom of “first hunting 
feast” and “first fishing feast” in the Liao 
dynasty. Bulletin of Chinese studies, 7 
(Sept. 1947), 83-92, 263. In Chinese, with 
an abstract in English. 

Liu Minc-sHu. The “Nankao” of Chin and 
Yiian dynasties and its relation to the oral 
language of the Sung dynasty. Bulletin of 
Chinese studies, 7 (Sept. 1947), 93-100, 263. 
In Chinese, with an abstract in English. 

Liu Minc-sHu. Pi Shao-tung, the artist and 
archaeologist of the period of occupation 
by the Khitans during the Sung dynasty. 
Bulletin of Chinese studies, 7 (Sept. 1947), 
73-82, 262. In Chinese, with an abstract 
in English. 

Livesay, Dorotuy. China’s co-operatives. 
Canadian forum, 27 (Nov. 1947), 179-80. 

Lorur, Max. The earliest Chinese swords 
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and the akinakes. Oriental art, 1 (Winter 
1948), 132-42. illus. 

LOWENTHAL, RupoLF. The nomenclature of 
Jews in China. MS 12 (1947), 97-126. 

Li Hsianc. Tone sandhi in the Tan-yang 
dialect. Bulletin of Chinese studies, 7 
(Sept. 1947), 225-38, 264. In Chinese, with 
an abstract in English. 

McCaLL, JoHN E. Early Jesuit art in the 
Far East. IV. In China and Macao before 
1635. Artibus Asiae, XI, 1/2 (1948), 45-69. 
mounted illus. 

McGratH, W. A. The Legion of Mary. 
China missionary, 1 (Aug. 1948), 416-25. 
Organization of this society in China. 
(A.S.R.) 

McGurrE, F. A. Catholic Welfare Committee 
of China. China missionary, 1 (June 1948), 
250-54. (A.S.R.) 

Matuews, G. B. On some fructifications from 
the Shuantsuang series in the Western Hills 
of Peiping. Peking natural history bulle- 
tin, 16 (Mar./June 1948), 239-41. illus. 

Miao YUEH. Marginalia to four fu of the 
Wén-hsuan. Bulletin of Chinese studies, 
7 (Sept. 1947), 59-72, 261-62. In Chinese, 
with an abstract in English. 

Morrison, Heppa. Chinese harmony. 
graphical magazine, 21 (Aug. 1948), 151-54. 
plates. 

MUNSTERBERG, Huco. Chinese Buddhist 
bronzes of the T’ang-period. Artibus Asiae, 
XI, 1/2 (1948), 27-45. mounted illus. 

National Academy of Peiping. Science and 
technology in China, 1 (Dec. 1948), 101-05. 

Nevuvitte, R. La Constitution  chinoise. 
BUA, ser. 3, 9 (Oct. 1948), 401-17. 

NortH, Hart H. Chinese highbinder socie- 
ties in California. California Historical 
Society quarterly, 27 (Mar. 1948), 19-31. 
plate. 

Outlook (The) in China: tragedy of a divided 
country. World today, 4 (June 1948), 248- 
56. Signed: H. G. W. W. 

PAINE, RoBerT T., JR. A Chinese horse with 
a female rider. Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts (Boston), 46 (Oct. 1948), 54-55. 
illus. Description of a T’ang dynasty fig- 
urine recently presented to the Museum by 
C. Adrian Rubel. (A.R.H.) 

Park, No-yonc. The myth about China. 
World affairs (Washington), 111 (Winter- 
1948), 244-48. 

Pei, W. C. Archaeological research in Kansu. 
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Peking natural history bulletin, 16 (Mar./ 
June 1948), 231-38. pl., map. 

PLUMER, JAMES MARSHALL. Saggars of Sung. 
Part I. The ware of Chien (Fukien “tem- 
moku’”’) Oriental art, 1 (Autumn 1948), 83- 
86. illus. 

PRATT, SiR JOHN. The Yellow river: China’s 
sorrow? Geographical magazine, 21 (Oct. 
1948), 217-25. illus. 

Priest, ALAN. Birds, II. Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 6 
(Apr. 1948), 213-21. illus. 

Priest, ALAN. Spring festival on the river. 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 6 (June 1948), 280-92. illus. 
A Ming dynasty version of Ch’ing ming 
shang ho, Spring festival on the Yellow 
River, after a painting by Chang Tsé-tuan 
of the Sung dynasty, attributed to Ch’in 
Ying (active 1522-1560), recently purchased 
from the A. W. Bahr collection. This is 
the second Ming painting of the subject 
in the Metropolitan Museum. (A.R.H.) 

REGAN, J. W. New Christians in China. 
China missionary, 1 (June 1948), 279-86. 
(A.S.R.) 

REITLINGER, GERALD, AND MARTIN BUTTON. 
Early Ming blue and white. Burlington 
magazine, 40 (Jan.-Mar. 1948), 11-16, 67- 
75. illus. Letters on this article in May 
and July issues. (A.R.H.) 

SCHAFER, Epwarp H., Jr. Noun classifiers in 
classical Chinese. Language, 24 (Oct./Dec. 
1948), 408-13. . 

SCHREIBER, GERHARD. Das volk der Hsien-pi 
...zur Han-zeit. MS 12 (1947), 145-203. 
SeRRUYS, PAUL. Christian adaptation of wed- 
ding ceremonies. China missionary, 1, no. 

1-2 (1948), 28-45, 166-76. (A.S.R.) 

SHEN CHIEN-SHIH. On early semantograms... 
MS 12 (1947), 224-35. Annotated transla- 
tion by Achilles Fang of a paper which 
appeared in the Wen-shih chou-k’an (week- 
ly supplement to the Tientsin edition of 
Ta-kung-pao), no. 1 (Oct. 16, 1946) 

Sitow, R. A. The scientific activities of the 
British Council in China. Science and 
technology in China, 1 (Apr. 1948), 26-32. 
illus. 

SiREN, OsvALD. The Chinese garden, a work 
of art in the forms of nature. Oriental art, 
1 (Summer 1948), 24-33. illus. 

Ssu WEI-cHIH. Materials on the administra- 
tive organisation of the Chou dynasty from 
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bronze inscriptions. Bulletin of Chinese 
studies, 7 (Sept. 1947), 1-25, 259. In Chi. 
nese, with an abstract in English. 

ST1AssNY, M. Ein chinesische figurenbild in 
schweizer privatbesitz. Asiatische studien, 
1/2, 1948, 16-26. pl. 

STRANG, C. The dialogue mass in China, 
China missionary, 1 (Oct. 1948), 534-4], 
(A.S.R.) 

Su HsivuE-Lin. Chinese literature in Catholic 
schools. China missionary, 1 (June 1948), 
272-79. (A.S.R.) 

SWANN, PETER C., tr. Three Chinese poems. 
Oriental art, 1 (Winter 1948), 116, 121. 
illus. 

TakAcs, ZOLTAN DE. Inspired by Wu Tao- 
tzu. Artibus Asiae, XI, 1/2 (1948), 70-73. 
mounted illus. 

THERY, FRANQOIS. 
relatives au mariage. 
1948), 367-400. 

THEUNISSEN, BEATUS. Otto Franke, in memo- 
riam. MS 12 (1947), 277-96. Includes 
“Bibliography of Otto Franke’s publica- 
tions”: p. 281-296. 

Tomita, Kojiro, AND A. KarMinGc Cuivu. An 
album of landscapes and poems by Shén 
Chou (1427-1509) Bulletin of the Museum 
of Fine Arts (Boston), 46 (Oct. 1948), 55-04. 
illus. 

Tomita, Kojiro, AND A. K’aI-MING CHIU. 
Chinese leather wine bottles and their ce- 
ramic imitations. Oriental art, 1 (Winter 
1948), 122-24. illus. 

TREWARTHA, GLENN T., AND SHOU-JEN YANG. 
Notes on rice growing in China. Annals of 
the. Association of American Geographers, 
38 (Dec. 1948), 277-81. maps. 

TRUBNER, HENRY. Exhibition of Chinese 
paintings at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum. Oriental art, 1 (Winter 1948), 129- 
$2. illus. 

VERHAEREN, H. A German edition of Fr. 
Martini’s “Novus atlas sinensis”. MS 12 
(1947), 260-65. plates (facsims.) 

Wana, AusTIN A. Association of Catholic stu- 
dents in Peiping universities. China mis- 
sionary, 1, no. 1 (1948), 13-17. (R.L.W.) 

WANG CHI-cH’UAN. Introduction to Chinese 
painting. Archives of the Chinese Art So- 
ciety of America, II, 1947, 21-27. plates. 
“Based on a lecture delivered at a meeting 
of the Chinese Art Society of America on 
January 12th, 1948, at the New York Uni- 
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versity Institute of Fine Arts, New York.” 

WANG, TIAO-HSIN. The Chinese varnish of 
the Sung dynasty. Artibus Asiae, XI, 1/2 
(1948), 111-14. mounted illus. 

Ware, JAMES R. Chinese grammar. Studies 
and essays offered to George Sarton (New 
York, Schuman, 1947), 489-501. 

WEN I-cHUAN. Measurements of Chinese fe- 
tuses. Peking natural history bulletin, 16 
(Mar./June 1948), 189-202. 

Wen Yu. A comparison of three varieties of 
the Lolo characters in Szechwan, Yiinnan 
and Kweichow. Bulletin of Chinese stud- 
ies, 7 (Sept. 1947), 245-49, 265. In Chinese, 
with an abstract in English. 

WitHELM, HetimMut. Schriften und frag- 
mente zur entwicklung der staatsrechtlichen 
theorie in der Chou-zeit. MS 12 (1947), 41- 
96. 

WinkworTtH, W. W. An exhibition of cela- 
don wares. Oriental art, 1 (Summer 1948), 
36-37.. An Oriental Ceramic Society exhi- 
bition. 

With the Lolos. Catholic missions, Jan./Feb. 
1947, 6-13. illus., map. (R.L.W.) 

Wu, Cuenru F. Third supplement to the 
Stoneflies of China (Order Plecoptera). 
Peking natural history bulletin, 16 (Mar./ 
June 1948), 265-72. pl. 

Wu, Cuenru, F, Fourth supplement to the 
Stoneflies of China (Order Plecoptera). 
Peking natural history bulletin, 17 (Sept. 
1948), 75-80. pl. 

ZACHARIAS, H. Les gréves d’étudiants en 
Chine. 


(1948), 29-37. 


Bulletin des missions, 22, no. 1/2 


(R.L.W.) 
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Books 


Berc, L. §. Otkrytie Kamchatkhi i ekspeditsii 

1725-1742. Moskva, Leningrad, 
Izdatel’ stvo Academii Nauk SSSR, 1946. 
379 p. illus., maps. 

CABLE, MILDRED, AND FRANCESCA FRENCH. 
George Hunter: apostle of Turkestan. Lon- 
don, China Inland Mission, 1948. 107 p. 
illus., map. 

FLEMING, Peter. Travels in Tartary. Lon- 
don, Cape, 1948. 595 p. One’s company, 
first published in 1934, and News from 
Tartary, which appeared in 1936, issued for 
the first time in one volume. 

HAENISCH, Ericu, ed. and tr. 


Beringa, 
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geschichte der Mongolen, aus einer mongol- 
ischen niederschrift des jahres 1240 von der 
insel Kode’e im Keluren-fluss; erstmalig 
iibersetzt und erliutert. 2. verbesserte auf- 
lage. Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1948. 
xviii, 196 p. illus. 

HECKEN, Jos. vAN. Etudes mongoles. I. La 
littérature mongole chrétienne. II. Les 
travaux linguistiques. Schoneck/Beckenried 
(Schweiz), 1947. (Schriftenreihe der Neuen 
zeitschrift fur missionswissenschaft, nr. IV) 

KaraTAEV, N. M. Nikolai Mikhailovich Prz- 
heval’skii, pervyi issledovatel prirody tsen- 
tral’noi Azii. Moskva, Leningrad, Akad- 
emiia Nauk, 1948. 

Koztov, Petr Kuz’MicH. Mongoliia i Amdo i 
mertvyi gorod Khara-khoto. {Moskva} 
OGIZ, Gosizdat geog. lit., 1948. This is a 
reprint of the original 1923 edition. 

Koz.tov, Petr Kuz’MicH. Mongoliia i Kam; 
trekhletnee puteshestvie po Mongolii i Tib- 
etu, 1899-1901 gg. 2. izd., sokr., pod red. 
i so vstup. stat’ei V. P. Kozlova. Moskva, 
Gos. izd-vo geogr. lit-ry, 1947. 437 p. 
plates, ports., fold. maps. 

Koztov, Petr Kuz’micu. V aziatskikh pros- 
torakh; kniga o zhizni i puteshestviiakh 
Nikolaia Mikhailovicha Przheval’skogo, per- 
vogo issledovatelia prirody TSentral’noi 
Azii. [Risunki M. Gorshmana; frontispis 
A. Varnavitskoi] Moskva, Molodaia gvar- 
diia, 1947. 158 p. illus., port., fold. map. 
(Biblioteka puteshestvii) 

Lutsku, S. L. Geograficheskie ocherki rus- 
skoi Taigi. Moskva, OGIZ, Gos. 
geog. lit-ry, 1947. 183 p. illus., maps. At 
head of title: Moskovskii Ordena Lenina 
Gosudarstvennyi Universitet im. Lomono- 
sova. Nauchno-Issledovatel’skii Institut 
Geografii. (R.L.) 

NeveL’skol, G. I. Podvigi russkikh morskikh 
ofitserov na Krainem Vostoke Rossii, 1849- 
1855. [3. izd. Ped. i vstup. stat’ia L. G. 
Kamanina] Moskva, Gos. izd-vo geografi- 
cheskoi lit-ry, 1947. 397 p. illus., port., 
maps (part fold.) 

PRZHEVAL’sKiI, N.M. Iz Zaisana cherez Khami 
v Tibet. Moskva, Geografgiz, 148. 

PRZHEVAL’skil, N. M. Ot Kiakhty na istoki 
Zheltoi reki. Moskva, Geografgiz, 1948. 

PRZHEVAL’SKII, N. M. Puteshestvie v Ussuriis- 
kom krae, 1867-1869 gg. Moskva, Gos. izd- 
vo geogr. lit-ry, 1947. 310 p. illus., port., 
maps. 
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RANKIN, Louise. Daughter of the mountain. 
New York, Viking, 1948. Story about Tibet. 

RINCHINE, A. R. Kratii mongol’sko-russkii 
slovar’. Sostavil A. R. Rinchiné, pod red. 
G. D. Sanzheeva. S prilozheniem kratkogo 
grammaticheskogo ocherka mongol’skogo 
iazyka, sostavlennogo G. D. Sanzheevym. 
Okolo 13000 slov. Moskva, Gos. izd-vo in- 
ostrannykh i natsional’nykh slovarei, 1947. 
423 p. Added t.-p. in Mongolian. 

Severtsov, N. M. Puteshestviia po Turke- 
stanskomu kraiu. [2. izd., pod red. i vstup. 
stat’ei R. L. Zolotnitskoi] Moskva, Gos. 
izd-vo geogr. lit-ry, 1947. 304 p._ illus., 
port., maps. 

SimonuT, Nok. I! metodo d’evangelizzazione 
dei Francescani tra Mussulmani e Mongoli 
nei secoli XIII-XIV. Milano, Istituto Mis- 
sioni Estere, 1947. 164 p. (A.S.R.) 

STEPHEN, JAcoB. Flykting fér Kristi skull. 
Frdén missionen i Ostturkestan. Stockholm, 
Missionsférbundets Forlag, 1947. 78 p. 

YAN, VAssILI. Gengis-Khan. Boris Metzel, 
tr. Paris, Pavois, 1946. 422 p. R Books 
abroad, 22 (Summer 1948), 285. Winner of 
the Stalin prize. 


Articles 


Goopwin, Peter. New Year dance festival of 
the lamas. Geographical magazine, 20 
(Dec. 1947), 302-03. illus. 

IMHOF, Epuarp. Der Minya Konka: eine 
geographische skizze. Geographica helveti- 
ca, 11/4 (1947), 243-55. illus. 

Parry, ALBERT. Washington B. Vanderlip, 
the “Khan of Kamchatka”. Pacific histori- 
cal review, 17 (Aug. 1948), 311-30. 

PavLovsky, M. La Chine et la Russie en 
Asie Centrale. BUA, ser. 3, 9 (Oct. 1948), 
311-25. 2 maps. 

SCHOMBERG, R. C. F. The deserts of the 
Kashmir-Tibetan frontier. Scottish geo- 
graphical magazine, 63 (Sept. 1947), 64-70. 
plate, map. 

KOREA 
Books 


U.S. ArMy. Forces IN THE PaciFic. Draft of 
study on the administration of justice in 
Korea under the Japanese and in South 
Korea under the United States Army Mili- 
tary Government in Korea to 15 August 
1948. Prepared by the American advisory 
staff, Department of Justice, United States 
Army Military Government in Korea. 36 1. 


U. S. BurREAU OF MEDICINE AND Surcrry. 
Epidemiology of the diseases of naval im- 
portance in Korea, prepared by Tsai-Yu 
Hsiao, entomologist, Preventive Medicine 
Division. Navmed P-1289. Washington 
[U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1948] ix, 89 p. 
map. 

ZAIcHIKOV, V. T. Koreia. Moskva, Gos. izd- 
vo geograficheskoi lit-ry, 1947. 227 p. il. 
lus., maps. 


Articles 


CHAPIN, HELEN B. A little-known temple in 
South Korea and its treasures: a prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance. Artibus Asiae, X1/3 
(1948), 189-95. mounted illus. 

HUMMEL, ARTHUR W. Books on Korean law. 
U. S. Library of Congress. Quarterly jour- 
nal of current acquisitions, 4, no. 4 (Aug. 


1947), 7-8. 
Kim, Kwan Sik. The Christian church in 
Korea. International review of missions, 


36 (Apr. 1947), 125-40. 

MITCHELL, CLyDE. South Korean tenants be- 
come landowners. Foreign agriculture, 12 
(Oct. 1948), 217-20. illus. 

OLIVER, RoperT T. The Republic of Korea 
looks ahead. Current history, 15 (Sept.- 
Oct. 1948), 156-61, 218-21. 


JAPAN 


Books 


ACKERMAN, Epwarb. Japanese resources and 
United States policy. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 20 p. 

ARMAND, D. L. Ostrov Khokkaido; fiziko- 
geograficheskoe opisanie. Moskva, Izd-vo 
Akademii nauk SSSR, 1947. 146 p._ illus., 
maps. (Akademiia nauk Soiuza SSR. In- 
stitut geografii. Nauchno-populiarnaia seri- 
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BoneT-Maury, P., AND J. DE HERDT. Judo et 
jiu-jitsu. Préf. de M. Kawaishi. Paris, 
Vigot fréres, 1946. 79, 20 p._ illus. 

Downs, Rosert B. National Diet Library; 
report on technical processes, bibliographi- 
cal services and general organization. Tok- 
yo, Kokuritsu Kokkai Tosyokan (National 
Diet Library), 1948. 31, 24 p. In English 
and Japanese. The author was a special 
consultant, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

Gat’PeRIN, A. Anglo-iaponskii soiuz, 1902- 
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1921 gody. [Moskva] Gos. izd-vo polit. 
lit-ry, 1947. 447 p. At head of title: Aka- 
demiia nauk SSSR. Tikhookeanskii insti- 
tut. 

HasuimoTo, TETsuMA. Untold story of Japa- 
nese-American negotiations (a translation 
from Nichibei kosho hiwa) Tokyo, Japan, 
The Shiunso Press [1947] 130 p. R FEQ, 
8 (Feb. 1949), 221-22. 

HEARN, Larcaplo. Japanese fairy tales, by 
Lafcadio Hearn and others; with illus. by 
Sonia Roetter. Mount Vernon, N. Y., Peter 
Pauper Press [1948] 78 p. illus. (part 
col.) 

HENDERSON, Harotp Goutp. Handbook of 
Japanese grammar. Rev. .ed. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. [1948] xi, 360 p. 

HUMBERTCLAUDE, PIERRE. Petit guide culturel 
a l’usage du missionaire. Tokyo, Rupert 
Enderle, 1948. 174 p. (A.S.R.) 

JAUNPUTNIN, A. I. Fiziko-geograficheskoe 
opisanie IAponii. Leningrad, Izd-vo Len- 
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Japan. ScrENTIFIC EDUCATION Bureau. The 
list of the learned societies of science and 
technology. [Tokyo] Scientific Data Sec- 
tion, Scientific Education Bureau, Educa- 
tion Ministry, 1948. 78 p. Japanese (ro- 
manized) and English. 

SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION BUREAU. A 
short biography of Japanese scientists. 
[Tokyo] Scientific Data Section, Scientific 
Education Bureau, Ministry of Education, 
1947-48. 4 Vv. 

Japan news photo annuals. 1949. [Tokyo, 
1948] Cover-title reads: Japan news 1948 
photo annuals. 

JAPAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AND EDITORS’ 
AssociATION, Tokyo. The Japanese press, 
past and present. 1949. [Tokyo, 1948] 
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JARAY, GABRIEL LoulIs. 
de la guerre du Pacifique. 
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JorDEN, ELEANOR Harz, AND MIyo OKADA. 
Written Japanese; calligraphy by Stanley 
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and what to see? in Hyogo Prefecture and 
city of Kobe. Kobe, Japan, Published by 
Directory Committee of Hyogo Prefecture, 
1948. 70,87 p. illus. Advertising not in- 
cluded in pagination. 

KurGanov, O. Amerikantsy v IAponii; re- 
portazh. [Leningrad] Sovetskii pisatel’, 
1947. 207 p. 

KurGANnov, O. Amerikantsy v IAponii; re- 
portazh. Moskva, Pravda, 1947. (Biblio- 
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RIGO. A brother is a stranger. London, 
Gollancz, 1947. Published in New York by 
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40. 

NIPPON TIMES, Tokyo. “Opportunity,” a 
special edition devoted to enhancement of 
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Nippon Times, Ltd., 1, Itchome, Uchisai- 
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ORIENTAL ECONOMIST. Japan’s export indus- 
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P I catalogue; general catalogue of machinery 
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illus. 
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Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1947. xiii, 400 
p- illus., maps. 

SERGEEV, MIKHAIL ALEKSEEVICH. Kuril’skie 
ostrova. Moskva, Gos. izd-vo geogr. lit-ry, 
1947. 151 p. illus., maps (part fold.) 

SoLov’Ev, A. I. Kuril-skie ostova; pod red. 
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of title: Akademiia nauk SSSR. Institut 
geografii. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Pow- 
ERS. CIvIL INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
SEcTION. Education in Japan. 15 Febru- 
ary 1946. [Tokyo] General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers, Civil Information and Education Sect., 
Education Division [1946] 1 v. (loose-leaf) 
tables, diagrs. 

SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Pow- 
ERS. Civit. INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
SecTION. Education in the new Japan. 
Tokyo, General Meadquarters, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, Civil 
Information and Education Section, Educa- 
tion Division, 1948. 2 v. illus., maps. 

Tatsuki, Yasuo. General trend of Japanese 
opinion following the end of war, based es- 
pecially on public opinion surveys. Tokyo, 
Nihon Taiheiyo Mondai Chosakai (Japan 
Institute of Pacific Studies); distributed by 
International Pub. Co., 1948. 54 p. (Pa- 
cific studies series) 

U. S. Army LANGUAGE SCHOOL, MONTEREY, 
Cauir. Selected readings of 1,850 Kanji for 
daily use. Japanese Language Dept., Far 
Eastern Language Division. Presidio of 
Monterey, Calif., 1948. 3, 93 p. 

U. S. ArmMy LANGUAGE SCHOOL, MONTEREY, 
CaurrF. Three thousand basic Japanese 
words. First draft. Japanese Language 
Dept., Far Eastern Language Division. 
Jan. 1948. Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 
[1948] 651. 

U. S. Dept. oF STATE. OFFICE OF INTELLI- 
GENCE RESEARCH. Japan’s food, beverage, 
and tobacco position, 1928-36. OIR report 
no. 4126, September 27, 1948. viii, 93 p. 
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U. S. Dept. oF STATE. OFFICE OF INTELLI- 
GENCE RESEARCH. Japan’s motor vehicle po- 
sition, 1928-36. OIR report no. 4136, No- 
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fold.) 


U.S. Navy. PAciIFic FLEET AND PACIFIC Oceray 
ArEA. Field survey of Japanese defense; 
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illus., maps (part fold. col.) Its Cincpac. 
Cincpoa bulletin no. 2-46) Contents.—pt, 
1. The report—pt. 2. Maps and charts 
(in portfolio) 

U. S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SuRVEY. The effects 
of air attack on the city of Nagoya, by the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
Urban Areas Division. [Washington, 1947] 
v, 89 p. fold. maps, diagrs. (Its Reports. 
Pacific war. 57) 

VALERY, BERNARD. Gretchen in Tokyo. Lon. 
don, Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 1948. 344 p. 

WILLEMS, EMILIO. Aspectos da aculturacao 
dos Japoneses no estado de San Paulo. San 
Paulo, Brasil, Universidade de San Paulo, 
1948. 115 p. R Sociology and social re- 
rearch, 33 (Nov./Dec. 1948), 149-50. 

YAMAGUCHI, SHINROKURO. Some aspects of 
agrarian reform in Japan. Tokyo, Nihon 
Taiheiyo Mondai Chosakai (Japan Institute 
of Pacific Studies); distributed by Interna- 
tional Pub. Co., 1948. 36 p. (Pacific stud- 
ies series) 

YasuDA, KEN. Poem card. Tokyo, Kama- 
kurabunko, 1948. 50 p. A translation of 
the Hyakunin-isshu. (H.B.) 

[YAUKEY, GRACE (SYDENSTRICKER)] Japan, by 
Cornelia Spencer [pseud.] Illus. by Ra- 
faello Busoni. [New York] Holiday House 
[1948] 24 p. col. illus., col. map. 

YOSHIKAWA Book STORE, YOKOHAMA. How 
to make Japanese color prints. Processes 
by actual examples and complete list of 
Japanese painters ancient and modern. 
Yokohama, 1948. [6] p. 15 col. plates. 
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BEAL, EpwIn G., JR., AND ANDREW Y. KURODA. 
The Japanese Collection of Otto Karow. 
U. S. Library of Congress. Quarterly jour- 
nal of current acquisitions, 6, no. 1 (Nov. 
1948), 3-7. 

BERREMAN, JOEL V. Assumptions about Amer- 
ica in Japanese war propaganda to the 
United States. American journal of sociol- 
ogy, 54 (Sept. 1948), 108-17. 

GALLAGHER, CHARLES F. War damage to Japa- 
nese art treasures. Oriental art, 1 (Winter 
1948), 117-20. illus. 

GERMAIN, G. Autour du traité de Ports- 
mouth. BUA, ser. 3, 9 (Oct. 1948), 326-31. 
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appraisal. Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
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Bauer, P. T. The rubber industry; a study 
in competition and monopoly. London, 
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Two old Silla tombs, Ho-u tomb and Silver Bell tomb: Report of the research 
of antiquities of the National Museum of Korea, vol. 1. By Kim Cuewon 
4>#3C- In Korean, with English summary translation by Dr. HELEN B. 
CuaPin. Seoul: Ul-yu Publishing Co., 1948; 66 and 30 p. 54 plates. 


This publication is a report of an archaeological project conducted in the 
Kyongju area of southeastern Korea in the spring of 1946 by Dr. Kim Chewon, 
Director of the National Museum of Korea. As Dr. Kim points out in the in- 
troduction, his work was essentially a continuation of extensive Japanese 
archaeological studies of the kingdom of Silla #7 #% (separate kingdom, 57 B.c. 
— A.D. 653; united Korean kingdom under Silla rule, a.p. 668 — 935). The grave 
sites excavated by Dr. Kim and his associates had been located, but not in- 
vestigated, by Mr. Arimitsu Kydichi4j >¥;%—, then of the staff of the Japanese 
Government General Museum in Seoul, in the course of excavations in the 
Kydngju area in 1933. 

Both of the tombs excavated were determined to be of the Three Kingdoms 
period (before 668), the basic determining factor being their stone block con- 
struction. Each contained a double coffin (with inner and outer parts), and in 
each case the dead had been buried with many personal adornments on the 
body and with the head pointed toward the east. In each tomb there 
was an additional space outside the coffins containing numerous objects. The 
presence of a sword in the first tomb was taken by Dr. Kim as a sure indication 
that the dead was a man. The absence of a sword and the presence of a spindle 
stone in the second grave were considered strong indications that the dead was 
a woman. The objects found inside the coffins were generally the same as those 
which had been found some years earlier in such other ‘Three Kingdoms tombs 
as the Gold Crown and Gold Bell tombs in the same area. Although somewhat 
less lavishly furnished than the latter tombs, those under review were found 
by Dr. Kim to contain a number of significant finds. 

There were three principal finds in the first (Ho-u) tomb. The most reward- 
ing of these, from the standpoint of immediate contribution to historical re- 
search, was a covered bronze vessel, not unusual in shape, but bearing on the 
bottom a clear inscription, cast in relief, of the sixteen Chinese characters: 
CSTE a Wit]_b sec bi ee Ee Ee 
The third and second characters from the end — reading “Ho-u” in Korean 
and apparently representing the name given to this type of vessel at the time 
of its manufacture — were taken by Dr. Kim and his associates as the name of 
the first tomb. The first three characters (“Ul myo nyén”) indicate a date in 
the traditional cyclical terms and, according to Dr. Kim, definitely date the 
manufacture of the vessel as in 415. The fourth, fifth, and sixth characters 
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(Kuk-kang-sang) designate a place—probably in the vicinity of T’ungkou, 
Manchuria, the site of the original capital of the kingdom of Koguryd 7% 4). 
This kingdom existed in northwestern Korea and southwestern Manchuria 
from 73 B.c, to A.D. 668. The seventh through thirteenth characters of the in- 
scription (Kwang-gae-to-chi-ho-tae-wang) constitute the name of the nineteenth 
king of Koguryé who reigned from 392 to 413. The final character sip repre- 
sents the numeral ten, but Dr. Kim believes that it was used here only as a 
space-filling device. 

A second important find was a bronze vessel, resembling a Grecian askos 
u shape, and having a long, gently curved handle connecting the mouth of 
the vessel with the opposite side near the base. The cover of this vessel bore 
a casting Of a lotus blossom. This is the first vessel of its type known by the 
author to have been discovered in the Far East. 

The third major find of the Ho-u tomb was a mask made of lacquered wood 
and considered by Dr. Kim to be of at least comparable value to the rare bronze 
just described. The wood had completely rotted away, but the lacquer re- 
mained, preserving a relatively large segment of the original form. The mask 
contained two eyes, made of glass with the irises painted blue. The eyes were 
surrounded by rings of pure gold. There were also two partially destroyed 
horns on the mask. Dr. Kim cites Chinese historical sources to show the similar- 
ity of the subject mask to a Chinese type known as kidou §it§fj and identical 
in function to the better known fang-hsiang-shth F; FA Ke. 

The discoveries from the Silver Bell tomb were considered inferior in quality 
to those of the Ho-u tomb. A small silver bell, distinctive principally because 
of its high state of preservation, provided the name for the second tomb. A 
bundle of small ornamental knives, found near the estimated location of the 
dead person’s knees, was considered interesting. Another noteworthy find was 
a pair of relatively well-preserved bronze shoes, whose shape was very similar to 
that of rubber shoes worn by Koreans today. 

In drawing his conclusions, Dr. Kim refers to this first excavation project 
in Korea conducted by Koreans as a “trial digging” and considers the results 
“encouraging.” All that can be said at present as to the significance of the 
inscription on the bottom of the bronze vessel in the Ho-u Tomb, Dr. Kim 
states, is that it constitutes additional evidence that there was intercourse 
between the kingdoms of Kogury6 and Silla during the Three Kingdoms period. 
The author draws a more far-reaching conclusion, though a tentative one, 
concerning the significance of the lacquered mask with two glass eyes ringed 
in gold. He concludes that, if he is correct in believing that the mask is a 
fang-hsiang-shih, there will be ground for believing that shamanism had pre- 
ceded Buddhism as the dominant religion of Silla. 

Dr. Kim’s report was originally written in German but was published in a 
complete Korean version with an English language summary. The Korean text 
is very logically and clearly presented in the mixed script (Chinese characters 
for principal words, with connectives and endings in the phonetic hankiil). 
The vocabulary, style, and sentence structure are unusually simple and read- 
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able for an Oriental scholarly work — a hopeful indication that Korean scholars 
are at least beginning to get away from their traditional monopolistic attitude 
toward scholarship. The Korean text gives detailed references to previous 
studies by Japanese and European scholars to support the author's assumptions 
and conclusions. The English-language summary which Miss Chapin prepared 
from the original German text necessarily omits some of these details but covers 
the essential points more than adequately. This summary shows regard for 
scholarly accuracy and is couched in language which anyone with a serious 
interest in Far Eastern affairs in general will find thoroughly readable. 

In appearance, Dr. Kim’s report falls far short of the handsome folios produced 
by Japanese archaeologists who, during the period of Japanese occupation, 
conducted many extensive archaeological investigations in Korea under the 
auspices of the Japanese Government General or of leading Japanese univer- 
sities. Dr. Kim’s report is much more modest in size, has a simple paper binding, 
and contains no colored plates. The printing and proofing of the English 
summary do not present a finished appearance, but this criticism does not 
apply to the Korean text. Considering the great shortage in postwar Korea of 
such requisite materials as paper, inks, and new type, as well as the lack of 
personnel trained in the printing of English-language matter, this report is a 
very creditable job. 

The most significant point about Dr. Kim’s report, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is that it is the first postwar Korean scholarly work to be made available 
to Western readers without a knowledge of the Korean language. Dr. Kim, who 
is an able archaeologist trained in Germany, is obviously conscious and proud 
of the fact that he is a trail blazer among Koreans in this respect. He wisely 
limited the scope of his investigation in accordance with the personnel and 
facilities at his disposal, and he makes no attempt to exaggerate the magnitude 
of his work or the importance of his findings. He demonstrates an objective, 
scientific approach in evaluating evidence as it presents itself. He expresses 
satisfaction that Koreans, who were not permitted to conduct archaeological 
research themselves under the Japanese regime, are now free to do so. He pays 
due tribute, however, to the previous work done by Japanese archaeologists. 
The violent anti-Japanese sentiment which swept Korea after the Japanese 
surrender has had widespread effects, but this reviewer has noted with satis- 
faction that there is among most scholarly Koreans — of whom Dr. Kim is a 
worthy representative — a dispassionate attitude toward the scientific work of 
Japanese scholars. 

This first postwar Korean contribution to scholarship is encouraging. There 
are other Korean scholars in all major fields who compare favorably with Dr. 
Kim in training and competence. It is to be hoped that they will be able, with 
the support and encouragement of their compatriots and of Western scholars, 
to follow Dr. Kim’s example in contributing to Western scholarship concern- 
ing Korea and the Far East. 

BENJAMIN WEEMS 


Arlington, Virginia 
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Adat law in Indonesia. By B. TER Haar. Translated from the Dutch. Edited 
with an introduction by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL and A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. New 
York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948. xiv, 255 


p- $4.00. 


Cultural institutions and educational policy in Southeast Asia: a report. By 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON AND RICHARD ADLOFF. New York: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, issued in cooperation with the South- 
east Asia Institute and the Far Eastern Association, 1948, vii, 86 p. Mimeo- 


graphed. $1.25. 


Both of these publications were originally sponsored by the Southeast Asia 
Institute. After this organization was dissolved the International Secretariat of 
the I.P.R. agreed to publish and distribute them. Both deal with important 
aspects of society in Southeast Asia, but there the similarity ends. The first is 
a scholarly and authoritative treatise, reaching deeply into the traditional 
culture of Indonesia, the other an informative survey of current affairs in 
education in Southeast Asia during the first half of 1947 when the authors 
visited this region. Yet, the contrasting approaches complement each other and 
furnish food for thought. Ter Haar reveals to us the richness and variety of 
social heritage, the Adloffs report a widespread desire for “modern” education. 
Tradition and change are the poles represented by these two studies. He who 
reads either the one or the other without having the proper background 
knowledge is apt to gain a distorted view of the situation. This is particularly 
true of the “snapshot” of education. By changing the names the report of the 
Adloffs would almost read like a survey of educational problems in a frontier 
area of the Western world. The uninitiated reader will feel quite at home when 
hearing of underpaid teachers, student unions, minority groups; curriculum 
proposals, and such, but will he realize that the familiar words cover entirely 
different social-economic structures and attitudes? This comment is not in- 
tended as a criticism, for the authors had a definite and more limited objec- 
tive: a stocktaking of the current situation and of projected developments. 

Ter Haar’s book is the first systematic treatise on adat law published in the 
English language. The term adat law is not easily translated. “Customary law” 
is, as the editors point out, “not only a clumsy term, but implies a difference 
in kind from the law of civilized peoples—a distinction which is not justified 
in fact.” ‘Native law” has a distasteful connotation, and “primitive law’ gives 
a definitely erroneous impression. So the editors, wisely, chose to retain adat 
(from the Arabic, meaning custom), the term which the Dutch generally use 
in their voluminous literature on this topic. 

The book was published in Dutch in 1939. Shortly thereafter its author died, 
a casualty of a German concentration camp in Holland. Professor Ter Haar 
wrote this study for the use of students in the Indies and the Netherlands and 
could thus assume a general background knowledge of the structure of local 
society. The editors have done us a real service by providing the present trans- 
lation with an excellent introduction. Hoebel, Associate Professor of Anthro- 
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pology at New York University, sketches the ethnological background and the 
place of law in the native culture, while Schiller, Associate Professor of Law, 
Columbia University, depicts the place of the adat law in the legal system. 
They have, further, edited the translation, omitting parts that seemed repetitive 
or an inordinate accumulation of examples, and adding explanatory footnotes. 
Moreover, they have supplemented the bibliography with recent publications, 
The result is a very readable, concise picture of the general character of the 
law-ways of the peoples of Indonesia. It is to be regretted that careless proof- 
reading has resulted in numerous misspelled words, and not only Dutch ones. 

To gain a perspective on Ter Haar’s work one should know that he was a 
disciple of the great adat scholar C. Van Vollenhoven. Like his mentor Ter 
Haar strove for the maintenance and expansion of the adat law as the living 
law of the Indies and against its subjugation by Western law in the guise of 
unification. The protagonists of unification believe that adat law is incapable 
of fulfilling the needs of the twentieth century. They had the upper hand 
until some twenty years ago, but since then their influence has waned, and the 
governmental policy has been largely determined by the views of Van Vollen- 
hoven and his “Leiden school.” It was not necessary for Ter Haar to state his 
viewpoint in this text. The editors, however, comment briefly on these conflict- 
ing schools of thought and have included some publications of opponents of the 
Leiden school (pp. 12-13, 40-41 and 247-248), but they might well have given 
more attention to the problem. As they point out: 


It can be argued that preservation of the traditional law...is a sine qua non of a national 
state. Or conversely, to be ranked among world states, even as a lesser power, it is necessary 
that a system of law be provided that is at least comparable to Anglo-American or continental 
European law, and that would not be the adat law. In any event, the place of adat law and 
the extent of the encroachment thereon promises to be one of the most vital of the post-war 
Indonesian problems. 


The first chapter of the translation describes the different forms of social 
organization; it will be an eye opener to the layman who had understood from 
recent newspaper accounts that Indonesia was somehow comparable to America 
at the time of the War of Independence. The following three chapters deal 
with the rights, transactions, and obligations regarding land, obviously a 
central theme in an agrarian society. Other lengthy chapters are concerned 
with business and family relationships, and shorter ones describe the law of 
delicts, the time factor in adat law, legal terminology, and sundry topics. These 
may seem dry subjects, but each of them reflects a facet of Indonesian society 
in its diversity. Since Ter Haar aimed at a systematic presentation of adat law 
he did not elaborate on the cultural-geographic units, the so-called law-areas, 
which are the central feature of the Dutch treatment of Indonesian adat law. 
The editors are to be commended for including a brief review of this concept 
and a map of the nineteen law-areas in which Van Vollenhoven divided the 
Indies. A more detailed map showing the numerous local areas and tribes 
mentioned in the text would have been very helpful. 
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The treatise is valuable to the nonspecialist for two broader reasons. To 


quote the editors: 

In the interest of cultural understanding, it is necessary to discard the notion that only 
Western law, seemingly so much more precise than oriental law, has a future; and that the 
majority of mankind must revolutionize their legal systems if they would enter into the 
circle of modern world civilization. In the interest of political cooperation, it is necessary 
to have at least an inkling of the legal systems under which member states of the United 


Nations maintain peace and justice at home. 

Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, in their preliminary survey of 
Cultural institutions and educational policy, omit an examination of the basic 
issues Of Southeast Asia in transition. They start from the undeniable fact 
that there is a great need for more and better education and proceed forthwith 
to tell us about the present situation, or at least that existing in 1947. The 
welter of details allows no summary, but a few general observations may be 
noted. There seems to be no fundamental difference in the problems facing 
an independent country like Siam and former or present dependencies. In 
Siam 31 per cent of the population over ten years is reported literate, and only 
three per cent of the 1947 budget was spent on education (p.42). Low levels 
of living and apathy on the part of parents result in children’s leaving the 
schools before they achieve permanent literacy —if they go at all. Free and 
compulsory primary education is the professed goal of all reforms, but it cannot 
be achieved without a fundamental change in the social and economic frame- 
work. 

The Adloffs realize these difficulties and point them out, but at times their 
sympathy with the high endeavors of nationalist leaders result in bland state- 
ments. For instance, when telling about the plans of the Indonesian republic 
they write without further comment: “For the immediate future fees will be 
charged for secondary schooling, but eventually it is hoped to make the system 
free and compulsory.” There is, of course, nothing wrong in expressing hopes, 
but if primary schooling is still a grave problem, this statement about secondary 
education shows precious little sense of reality. How many Western countries 
have achieved as yet compulsory and free high-school training? 

Another general problem is the question of the linguistic vehicle to be used. 
In primary education it is either related to the diversity of native languages, 
to the presence of foreign minority groups, or both. In secondary and especially 
in higher education the need for access to Western science and technology re- 
quires the knowledge of a foreign tongue, at least until the national language 
is well enough developed or until sufficient publications are available in the 
native language. 

The “cultural institutions” on which the Adloffs report are not those the 
ethnologist or sociologist would mean by that term. They refer here primarily to 
museums, research institutes, and other scientific organizations. Some are dis- 
cussed in detail, like those of French Indochina; others are dealt with more 
sketchily. Altogether it is a useful paper, particularly if one reads the con- 


cluding chapter first. Jan O. M. Broek 


University of Minnesota 
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The allied occupation of Japan. By Epwin M. Martin. Stanford University 
Press, 1948. xiv, 155 p. $3.00. 


The AAF against Japan. By VERN HAUGLAND. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. xvii, 515 p. $5.00. 


Prospects for democracy in Japan. By T. A. Bisson. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. viii, 143 p. $2.75. 


These three publications compass the past, present, and future of Japan, 
symbolized in the fury of the last seven years. Their scope includes the end of 
Restoration Japan; the death of the New Order in East Asia; the incredible 
defeat and physical occupation of Japan by enemy armies; the painful forced 
maturation of social, economic, and political faculties made mandatory by 
that defeat. 

The reader is given opportunity to judge the occupation as a political and 
administrative situation. There is information on the multiple powers of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) and on the relationship of 
SCAP to the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied Council for Japan. Martin 
and Bisson both take up the democratization program —the hope of so 
many Americans in the early occupation period — and both see it suffering a 
slow brown-out as economic crises play into the hands of the zaibatsu and 
United States-Soviet differences recast Japan in a new strategic role in Asia 
and the Pacific. 

The air phases of the late war are treated in brisk detail in The AAF against 
Japan. The author employs a chronological plan, modified by a moving focus 
as the theaters of air combat multiplied between 1941 and 1945. The early 
disasters at Pearl Harbor, Guam, Wake, and the Philippines are presented 
with minute accuracy and impartiality. As the book proceeds, there emerges 
from the South Pacific a bloodied but battle-wise air force which, in combina- 
tion with the amphibious forces, works the hard miracle of victory in the 
Solomons, New Guinea, the Mandate Islands, the Philippines, Iwo, and 
Okinawa. Special attention is granted the individual air forces, air transport, 
health, techniques, and special weapons, the B-29 offensive, and the unearthly 
end of the struggle over Japan’s cities. Several chapters tell the story of the 
AAF in Burma and China. There are excellent photographs. 

The reader will probably find pretty much what he expected: factual report- 
ing in clean journalistic style without notes or appendix. The material is based 
on official documents. It is well organized, but like all reporting of total warfare 
it is sometimes hard to follow. Perhaps wisely, the author has not attempted 
to conjure up the atmosphere of the tragic cyclorama of this war he knew s0 
well. He sticks to evidence and attempts few judgments. The Japanese appear 
in the book as enemies, targets, defeated foes. The report closes with the be- 
ginning of American occupation of the shattered Japanese home islands. 

When the Americans went ashore in Japan in 1945, they had learned how 
to handle the Japanese armed forces. How they fared during the first two years 
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of peaceful postwar contact with the Japanese people is the subject of Edwin 
M. Martin’s Allied occupation of Japan. Compact and rather colorless, it in- 
cludes about a hundred pages of text and fifty pages of documents. The 
emphasis is mainly on economic developments. Excerpts from the basic policy 
documents, the Potsdam Declaration (July 26, 1945) and the Presidential Policy 
Statement (September 6, 1945) introduce each chapter —a sensible and ad- 
mirable innovation. This book investigates in turn the formulation of occupa- 
tion policy, demilitarization, trial of war criminals, territorial changes, repara- 
tions, disarmament, education, and especially finance, labor, and agriculture. 
The proposition of administration in a occupied country is broached in a 
cautious appraisal. 

Its value lies in its revelation of weak spots so often glossed over in the 
typical newspaper report of the occupation as a conventional success story. 
The author points out the difficulties in the way of agrarian reform and higher 
living standards in rural areas. He sees danger in the inability of the Japanese 
governments to maintain real wage levels and head off industrial strife. The 
zaibatsu are still unpurged and still unbeaten. In a look at politics, the author 
warns that it will be hard to root democracy in Japan while the United States 
maintains a weak Japanese government over which SCAP exercises veto power. 

This reviewer noted in passing that the cover of the. I.P.R. edition of this 
book presents a map of Japan printed upside-down and back-to-the-front, an 
apt if accidental uktyo-e of the bewildered state of that country. 

T. A. Bisson in his Prospects for democracy in Japan seems to subscribe to 
this depiction of Japan in the postwar years. He is rather blunt in stating that 
the occupation has been a questionable success. His able study of the problem 
includes a reasonably objective analysis of political developments between 
1945 and 1948 and a critique from a personal standpoint. The author asserts 
that after the defeat of the Japanese military bloc, the remaining old-guard 
elements (the politicians, the zaibatsu, the bureaucrats, and the landlords) closed 
ranks in smiling, passive resistance. SCAP began its program of reorganization 
of government and its quest for reliable native leadership. SCAP instituted a 
constitution and elections, and attempted to purge dangerous men from politics 
and economic control. The elections, the successive cabinets, the economic 
counterpoint of reform, crisis, and compromise, all are examined carefully. 

The author concludes that the Japanese are not prepared to surrender their 
future unreservedly to the United States. They have shown some real enthusi- 
"asm for democratic political practices, but SCAP’s ill-advised attempts to tone 
down this unexpected political ferment has seriously crippled the advance of 
constitutional democracy in Japan. He feels that Japanese governments, what- 
ever their merits, are eternally tottering on the edge of the abyss because of 
the chronic economic crises with which they are faced. These crises are in large 
part due to the survival of the zaibatsu clique, the diversion and hoarding of 
vast quantities of strategic materials, and the successful political rear-guard 
action by the conservatives. It is the conservative old guard, the author feels, 
who will inherit the present system, unless the occupation authorities are will- 
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ing to carry out effective purges of this nationalistic faction. This is not now the 
objective of SCAP, which seems determined to get along with the conservatives, 
This has proved costly, for “inasmuch as the economic machinery of Japan 
was left in the hands of Japanese that were bent on sabotaging industrial re. 
covery so long as American control remained in force, this policy imposed a 
continued financial drain on the United States” (p. 131). 

The present switch of policy, following the Draper Mission of March, 1948, 
to recreate Japan as “the Workshop of Asia” not only revitalizes the zaibatsu 
but menaces the security of East Asia and reverses the decision for which the 
United States sacrificed armadas and China paid with years of agony. If this 
view is validated by the course of the future, it may relegate the Pacific War 
to the status of an ugly practical joke on a cosmic scale. 

CHARLES S. BLACKTON 


Colgate University 


Under the ancestors’ shadow: Chinese culture and personality. By FRANcIs L. K. 
Hsu. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. xiv, 317 p. $3.75. 


The golden wing: a sociological study of Chinese familism. By LIN YUEH-HWaA. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. xvi, 234 p. $4.50. 


The Chinese kinship system. By HAN-y1 FENG. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. 135 p. $2.00. 


All three of these books are concerned with the Chinese family and are writ- 
ten by anthropologists. Under the ancestors’ shadow deals with a trading com- 
munity of some 8,000 persons in western Yunnan, designated as ‘‘West Town.” 
The book is not a comprehensive community survey but describes primarily 
the family organization and popular religious practices. Family life in this 
community varies in some respects from that in other parts of China. There is 
an early division into separate families, although related units continue to live 
under a common roof. Approximately one-third of the marriages are matri- 


Jocal, and clan organization is quite weak. 


Apart from these differences Hsu believes that the basic family mores in 
“West Town” are similar to those elsewhere in China. The author discusses 
many details of family life and household arrangements. He is particularly 
interested in tracing the influence of the ancestors whose shadow envelops most 
of the activities of the living. ‘““The ancestors of West Town literally live among 
their descendants, not only biologically, but also socially and psychologically” 
(p.242). Parental authority is limited by the common obligations of parents 
and children to their ancestors. Education is confined to teaching the ancestral 
traditions, thus reinforcing the conservative character of local society. The life 
of the ancestors in the spirit world is the central interest of popular religion. 
ine author gives a thorough account of these religious ideas, including the 
funeral practices, care of the graves, means of communication with the dead, 
and the annual ceremonies honoring the ancestors. 
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The most important theoretical idea advanced by Hsu is that a close relation 
exists between family status and the personality of its members. He divides the 
population into two main classes, the poor and the rich, the latter being 
wealthy merchants rather than the traditional scholar-gentry group. The fam- 
ilies of the rich are characterized by ostentatious display and conspicuous 
waste. It is essential to their prestige that their children live a life of ease and 
engage in no active work. The result, according to Hsu, is that the sons of the 
rich become vain, impulsive, insincere, lacking in economic judgment and 
common sense. 

The sons of the poor, on the other hand, share their father’s poverty and 
humble position. At an early age they are absorbed in the struggle for a liveli- 
hood and are somewhat freer from parental authority and ancestral tradition. 
The personality traits which these sons develop include submissiveness, frugal- 
ity, realism, industriousness, and sincerity. In addition to these two major 
personality types, of rich and poor men’s sons, Hsu suggests several minor per- 
sonality configurations but does not discuss them in detail. 

This theory of the relation of family status to personality is used by the 
author to explain the social mobility of Chinese families. 


This difference in personality configuration between the two status groups explains, it seems 
to me, in large part, why family fortunes tend to rise and fall within a period of two or 
three generations. The hard-working children of poor parents may not succeed in causing 
their family fortune to rise at once, but there is at least such a possibility. The easygoing 
children of rich parents may not bring about their family’s imm~diate downfall, but their 
parasitic life will probably be the beginning of a downward trend (p. 275). 


In addition to his observations in “West Town” Hsu presents considerable 
historical data to support his contention that family mobility has been com- 
mon in Chinese society. 

The relation of culture to personality is widely studied by modern anthro- 
pologists and Hsu’s theory provides fruitful ideas for further investigation. 
It does not seem to be in agreement, however, with Wittfogel’s studies on the 
relative stability of scholar-official families. He has neglected the role of the 
mother and the influence which she may exert on her children (see Martin 
Yang, A Chinese village, p. 58). The reviewer, in fact, is struck by the distinctly 
masculine point of view of the author; a woman anthropologist would almost 
certainly have given a different interpretation of some of the phenomena in 
“West Town.” 

The present study needs to be supplemented by more penetrating psycho- 
logical analyses of a variety of personality types and by detailed investigations 
of families of different social classes and in other regions of China. It is un- 
fortunate that Hsu did not reduce his monetary data to grain equivalents for 
the dollar agares wuich he gives are meaningless in an inflationary cycle. 

The central problem of The golden wing also deals with family mobility. It 
is a study of two families which were of equal standing a generation ago but 
one of which has since steadily risen in wealth and prestige while the other has 
disintegrated. The volume is based on the author’s personal knowledge of these 
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families, but he has chosen to present their story in fictional form. This gives 
him greater freedom in reconstructing historical events and in bringing in a 
variety of social and economic details. He describes in minute detail many 
folk customs and shows how the ties of kinship affect both individual and 
group actions. The author has followed the pattern of Chinese rather than 
Western novels, filling his story with a great many minor characters and 
episodes. Attenton is diverted from the central theme, and the personality of 
the main characters is inadequately developed. 

The story centers in two brothers-in-law, the heads of their respective fam- 
ilies. One is a businessman whose courage and shrewd judgement enable him 
to overcome many difficulties and who is succeeded by capable sons. The other 
is a rather indolent person, easily overcome by adversity, whose son lacks 
stamina and force of character. 

The author explains the history of these families by a theory of social 
equilibrium: that human relations exist in a state of balance until upset by 
some disturbance, after which a new state of equilibrium gradually emerges. 
This theory, which emphasizes modifications in the material culture and ex- 
ternal environment, is of value in explaining large-scale social changes. But 
it is not adequate to deal with the more subtle changes involved in the behavior 
of individuals or small groups. The author seriously neglects the psychological 
factors in human relations. Nor does Hsu’s theory of status and personality pro- 
vide an effective explanation for the rise and fall of these two specific families. 

The Chinese kinship system is a scholarly study of the development and 
classification of kinship terms based on a thorough analysis of historical data. 
Chinese etiquette has produced an elaborate terminvlogy indicating the rela- 
tionship of each individual to all other members of his clan. Mourning rites 
have also placed great emphasis on exact gradations of kinship. A good deal of 
change occurred in kinship terms until the T’ang period, but since then they 
have been largely stabilized. 

The author reduces the multitude of terms to four main classes and in addi- 
tion discusses exogamy, mourning grades, cross-cousin marriage, sororate, 
levirate, and teknonymy. Nearly half the volume is devoted to a classification 
of 338 different kinship terms. The book uses only historical literary material 
and thus does not show variations in popular usage or regional differences in 
modern China. The study was originally published in the Harvard journal of 
Asiatic studies (July, 1937). 

PAUL F. CREsSEY 


Wheaton College, Mass. 
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Bibliografiia Kitata; sistematicheskyi ukazatel’ knig i zhurnal’ nykh statei o 
Kitaie na russkom yazyke, 1730-1930 (Bibliography of China; a systematic 
listing of books and magazine articles on China in the Russian language, 
1730-1930). By P. E. Skacukov. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., 1948. American Council of Learned Societies reprints, Russian series 
no. 7. Photo-lithoprint reproduction. xxiii, 844 p. $5.80. 


This is the famous Skachkov bibliography of China, an out-of-print volume 
now made available to students of the Far East through the Russian reprint 
program of the American Council of Learned Societies. Originally published 
in Moscow in 1932, under the auspices of the Communist Academy’s Scientific- 
Research Institute on China, it has more than 10,000 entries presented under 
two major headings, China and Manchuria, each subdivided into a number 
of well-defined sections, and the whole s::pplied with several thorough indices. 

Each of the two main sections begins with a listing of general works de- 
voted to that country, including those on travel and cartography. The subjects 
of physical geography, geology, climate, flora, and fauna follow. Next is a 
section on the population: anthropology, ethnology, ethnography, and demog- 
raphy. This is followed by technology and economy: agriculture, commerce 
(with a special subsection on trade with Russia), finance, and communications. 
History and archaeology take us to detailed sections on the great powers and 
China, and on Japan’s role in Manchuria. The social structure of both China, 
and Manchuria is given in terms of classes and parties, the state, and social 
life and customs (sotstalnyi byt). The Chinese revolution, in a special large 
section, is dated from 1922 and the beginning of Soviet influence rather than 
from 1911 (while the period of 1911-22 is under general Chinese history). In 
logical sequence is a guide to works on relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
China (and correspondingly, in the second part of the book, on relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Manchuria). The section on ideology consists of entries 
on philosophy, religion, the language, sciences, state law, the press, literature, 
and the arts. Finally, there is a section on Sinology and a briefer one on 
Man’chzhurovedentye — study of Manchuria. 

So all-embracing is this unique bibliography that it even includes Russian 
magazine reviews of certain outstanding foreign-language books on China 
and Manchuria. Not only are magazine articles and brochures of both pre- 
1917 and post-1917 (pre- and post-Russian revolution) periods listed, but also 
newspaper articles from the four chief Soviet dailies of 1923-30: Izvestia, 
Pravda, Leningradskaia pravda, and Ekonomicheskaia zhizn. The only omis- 
sion (as Skachkov tells us in his preface) was made in the field of minor 
magazine articles and news items which were originally collected for inclusion 
in this volume, but which were finally judged of little value and so jettisoned. 
Also, all magazine stories were at the last moment dropped from the subsection 
entitled “European fiction on China.” 

At that, the Soviet editors of Skachkov’s book were not without their qualms. 
In their introduction they write, for instance, a longish excuse for including 
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Tsarist-era material on China and Manchuria. This inclusion, they warn the 
reader, does not at all imply their endorsement of those writers’ political and 
socio-economic views. Indeed, very few (if any) of those Tsarist old-timers were 
Marxists —even if they happened to write on the Far East after Karl Marx’s 
revelations of supreme wisdom had become available to benighted humanity. 
“In economics, history, and politics. ..old Sinology left us hardly a single seri- 
ous book. Basically it failed to rise above the usual bourgeois ‘humanitarian’ 
sciences.” But many more and better books by old Russian Sinologists “are 
devoted to Chinese religion, philosophy, language, customs.” These are by 
“big names” “whose works, thanks to the authors’ knowledge of their subject 
and detailed method of description, may serve us as material, for our critical 
use and re-working.” 

No such condescending concession is allowed by a latter-day béte noire — 
Leon Trotsky. He is represented in an item attacking ““Trotskyism” in con- 
nection with his views on the Chinese revolution. Oh yes, one other entry — 
of a book by Trotsky on West and East, published in Moscow in 1924 — some- 
how slipped into the book, inadvertently, most likely, and one of Skachkov’s 
aides must have paid for this oversight. For by the time the book went to 
press (1932) Trotsky had already been expelled from both the Communist 
party and the country, though not as yet from life itself. On the other hand, 
the yet later purgees — Nicholas Bukharin, Karl Radek, and Gregory Zinoviev 
— are here in numerous entries and are treated most respectfully. Their trials, 
however, were as yet several years in the offing. 

One may be startled to see the listing of a book on Russo-Chinese relations 
by General Anton Denikin, but its date is 1908. No postrevolutionary work 
by émigrés, either such White Guards as Denikin or such liberals and social- 
ists as Paul Miliukov and Alexander Kerensky, are to be found ix this volume. 
And yet, in their numerous publications issued 1918-30 in Harbin, Paris, 
Prague, New York, and other foreign centers, a veritable treasure trove of 
Russian-language data on China and Manchuria reposes, waiting for its 
bibliographer. 

On nonpolitical issues, however, Skachkov and his associates combed at least 
the Harbin publications of the period. I have tested their thoroughness in this 
respect with the aid of some of the more obscure items in my library, such as 
that tiny brochure by V. P. Vodenikov on the coal industry of North Man- 
churia and its prospects (Uglepromyshlennost’ severnoi Man’chzhurtt 1 yeyo 
perspektivy). Published by the author himself in Harbin in November 1924, 
it had circulation among a few specialists only. Yet Skachkov found and listed 
it, as he dug up and included hundreds of other similarly little-known booklets 
and articles. 

Despite its limitations of ideology, Skachkov’s bibliography is a tremendous 
job well done, and is thus a welcome addition to our shelves. The Russian 
reprint program of the American Council of Learned Societies is to be con- 


atulated on its wise choice. 
er ALBERT PARRY 


Colgate University 
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A short history of Chinese philosophy. By Func Yu-Lan. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Derk Boppr. New York: Macmillan, 1948. xx, 368 p. $5.00. 


The spirit of Chinese philosophy. By Func Yu-Lan. Translated and edited with 
an introduction by E. R. Hucues. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co., Ltd., 1947. xiv, 224 p. 15s. 


Philosophy of life. By CHEN Li-ru. With an introduction by RoscoE Pounp. 
Translated by JEN T’ar. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 1948. 148 
p- $3.00. 


The first holy one. By Maurice Co.is. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 
ix, 280, vii p. $3.75. 


Dr. Fung Yu-lan and Dr. Derk Bodde have made a significant contribution 
to Western philosophy. They have put Chinese philosophy into world per- 
spective. They have taken it from the study of the Sinologue and placed it be- 
fore the forum of the world. Dr. Sarton, the great historian of science, stressed 
the importance of Eastern thought. Dr. Fung is modest but realizes that Chinese 
thought has a valuable contribution to make at this critical period of the 
history of China and of the world. He has produced a comprehensive and 
systematic work beginning with the era of Confucius and ending with the 
introduction of Western philosophy to China. The first two chapters deal 
with the background and the spirit of Chinese philosophy. Then the author 
discusses the philosophy of the “hundred schools” of the period known as the 
Warring States. Toward the end of this period, which ended 221 B.c., there 
was a wave of eclecticism which ended with the unification of China by Ch’in 
Shih Huang-ti and the domination of the legalist philosophy. This was followed 
by the adoption of Confucianism by the Han dynasty and the unification 
of the empire. The Chou schools of thought disappeared, though some of their 
ideas were taken over by Confucianism and Taoism, now the dominant schools. 

Then follows a period of disunity lasting about four hundred years a.p. 220— 
589. Confucianism was eclipsed, and Neo-Taoism and Buddhism were domi- 
nant. This was followed by a reunited China under the Sui and T’ang dynasties 
590-906. The examination system was re-established. Neo-Confucianism was 
founded, attaining its highest development under the Sung dynasty. Buddhist 
thought with the exception of Ch’anism (Zen) declined. The latter had con- 
siderable influence on Neo-Confucian thought, especially by the contribution 
of the concept of the universal mind. 

During the Mongol dynasty the culture of China declined. Neo-Confucian- 
ism, however, under the school known as the universal mind reached its 
highest point. During the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties Neo-Confucianism be- 
came authoritarian and was opposed both by the Lu-Wang school and the 
Han philosophy. The latter added little to philosophical thought but stimulated 
interest in philology, higher criticism, and ancient philosophers, like Hsiin 
Tzu, Mo Tzu, and others. The last chapter of the book discusses the nature 
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of philosophy and gives a valuable insight into the study of Chinese thought 
and metaphysics. 

The work is comprehensive. The author brings together a great variety of 
Chinese thought, from the quietistic Taoists who “busied themselves with no 
business” to the activistic disciples of Mo Tzu, from the practical moralistic 
Confucians to the subtle logicians of the later Mohists. The main schools are 
well discussed, and many minor schools are related to the whole situation. The 
author reveals how the philosophy of China grew, how it splintered into many 
schools, then how it became eclectic and yet worked toward a common goal, 
lifting the individual to a higher sphere of life, helping to create an orderly 
state and a peaceful world. He writes of this development both as a historian 
scholar and a philosopher. He understands not only what the old philosophers 
thought, but what they aimed at in their deeper moments. 

Confucianism is viewed from the perspective of its long development. Some 
one has pointed out that Confucius would have found conversation with 
Chu Hsi, the Neo-Confucianist, somewhat mystifying. For Chu Hsi had behind 
him Buddhism and Taoism and had absorbed something from each. 

The author makes it clear that Chinese philosophy grew up on the plains 
of North China. It was sensitive to its rural environment, to the economic, 
political, social, and family influences. It is a living, growing philosophy, 
influenced by the times, but also greatly contributing to the social, political, 
moral situation in China. 

When the Japanese tanks began to roll over the plains of North China 
they aroused sentiments which had inspired and formed China for four thou- 
sand years and more. Dr. Fung Lu-lan felt the challenge and responded by 
writing a series of books which he called a “series written at a time of national 
rebirth.” One book, the third of the series, is called The spirit of Chinese 
philosophy and deals with the historical background to the system. Dr. Fung 
states: “I have put into this book all my new ideas in regard to Chinese 
philosophy which have arisen since the publication of my History ten years 
ago.” 

To Dr. Fung the object of philosophy is not to give man practical knowledge 
or ability to control affairs, but to exalt his sphere of living. “It both attains 
to the sublime and yet performs the common tasks.” “It is not divorced from 
daily regular activity, yet it goes straight to what was before the heavens.” 
In other words Chinese philosophy is “world-transcending.” 

The author postulates four spheres of life: (1) the sphere of innocence 
dominated by instinct and customs; (2) the utilitarian sphere, motivated by 
man’s doing everything for himself; (3) the moral sphere, inspired by the service 
for society (exemplified by the Confucianist who does everything for righteous- 
ness and not for personal profit); (4) the transcendent sphere, in which a man 
realizes himself not merely as a citizen of a social organization, but at the same 
time a member of the universe. Having this insight he does everything for the 
universe. Spheres one and two are gifts of nature. Three and four are the 
creation of man. The function of philosophy is to help man to attain these 
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spheres. Morals are not the result of obeying rules and cultivating moral habits. 
A man must live and act with an understanding of moral principles. Philosophy 
is to provide these principles. The task of philosophy is to teach man to be 
a perfect man (hsten), how to be a sage, which means to reach the highest per- 
fection of man as man. But the sage does not attain highest perfection beyond 
the common life, but in the common life. The former Chinese philosophers 
made their mistake because they believed that a sage by virtue of his sagehood 
had the highest knowledge of the actual or the highest power to control the 
actual. 

Dr. Fung holds this high standard against the philosophers of the past and 
finds only two schools which approximated this ideal, namely, the Inner-light 
school and the school of Wang Yang-ming. But. even they made statements 
which do not conform to the ideal, that is, they did not understand and state 
the complete synthesis between the sublime and common. 

The author gives a critical and interesting evaluation of Chinese phi- 
losophy in historical perspective. The translator, E. R. Hughes, and the author 
have done a fine piece of co-operation in a difficult and worth-while task. 

Dr. Chen Li-fu brings to us the fruit of profound study of Chinese culture, 
a broad survey of Western thought, and wide experience as minister of educa- 
tion. His book was not produced in an ivory tower, but in the midst of war 
and reconstruction. He bases his work on the Book of change and other Con- 
fucian classics. According to the author Confucianism has integrated the cul- 
ture of China and has put it on the way to the next step in its evolution under 
the three principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which will enable the Chinese to 
reconstruct their country and to help build a better world. 

Dr. Chen first takes up the subject of cosmogony. The universe is the product 
of life-substance which by evolution or regeneration produces man, the highest 
organization and climax of the process. The second part deals with man. Man 
is endowed with goodness, the “heart of Heaven and Earth,” and creative 
power to estdblish himself not as an isolated individual but as a member of 
society. He must learn to act and live in accordance with the dictates of the 
five human relations: ruler-subject, father-son, elder and younger brother, 
husband-wife, friend and friend. The motivating power in this process is 
sophi-conscience, a word coined by the translator to render the word cheng, 
wisdom-morality or “at-one-ment” of intellect and morality. It is the fountain 
of intelligence, benevolence, and courage. It is further defined as the central- 
ization of faith, the existence of truth, the fountain of life, the beginning of 
movement. “Without this motivating power within its existence the process 
of life can never be possible. In fact the very existence is impossible.” 

In the third part he discusses collective existence beginning with the most 
primitive unit and ending with the world state. He believes that collective 
existence is motivated by a deep need of all men, but that Naziism, imperialism, 
and Communism are partial and perverted forms of this need. He holds that 
the three people’s principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen contain the solution. The 
principles of nationalism and livelihood mean the equality among all people. 
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But how can this be brought about? “What we need is to help men to form 
new habits of living in the light of science and engineering so that they will 
not be fumbling in the dark with an inferiority complex of old habits, mental 
or otherwise, which are unequal to the advancement of scientific technical- 
ities.” 

The work is not an academic philosophy, but a tract for the times, preparing 
for the next step, the implementation of the three people’s principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. 

The first holy one is the story of Confucius and the struggles of Confucianism 
to become established in China. After a brief account of the life of Confucius 
and the classics the author dramatizes the difficulties which the Confucian 
group encountered and successfully overcame in its long history. The temporary 
eclipse under Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, the establishment by the Han dynasty, 
the attempts of Emperor Wu to commune with heaven, and his battles with 
sorcery are described vividly. Ssu-ma Ch’ien is presented as a great Confucian. 
Then the opening of Central Asia by Chang Ch’ien, the Greek influence in the 
development of Mahayana Buddhism, and its introduction into China are 
sketched in large lines. Then follows the story of the victory of Confucianism 
over Buddhism and various Western cults. A summary concludes the work. 

The author suggests that Ssu-ma Ch’ien may have written his history on 
paper. This would make the invention of paper somewhat early, though we 
have specimens of rag paper from a rubbish heap dating a.p. 159. As to the 
spread of Nestorianism all over China, Nestorianism was confined to Syrian 
and Persian communities of merchants from central and western Asia and never 
had much influence in China. As to the introduction of Buddhism, in the year 
A.D. 65, the date of the alleged dream, there was a Buddhist community in 
what is now northern Kiangsu, sponsored by the brother of the Emperor Ming- 
ti. In a decree issued by the emperor at this time the terms sramana and upasaka 
are used. It might be of interest to note that an attempt was made in the Han 
dynasty to raise Confucius to a god, but the rationalizing attitude of the 
scholars prevented this. The idea that the Greeks had a large influence in 
developing Mahayana Buddhism is suggestive. There is no question of the 
influence of the Greeks on Buddhist iconography. Influence by Plotinus on 
Buddhist philosophy may be questioned. 

The book is based on the translation of Chinese sources and the work of 
Sinologues. It is well written. Legend and history are skillfully interwoven in 
its pages. The work is provided with maps and a good selection of illustrations 


with notes. 
Lewis Hopous 


Northfield, Massachusetts 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 





The Chinese student movement by WEN-HAN K1ANG (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948, 176 p., $3.00) deals with a movement, which, beginning 
with the latter years of the second decade of this century, has developed a 
spirited, though indeed fluctuating, drive to question well-established tradi- 
tional beliefs regarding the individual, the family, the school, and the whole 
gamut of Chinese society. China and the Chinese would have to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern science and technology or perish, these restless spirits insisted. 
There is no instrument available by which finely to measure the degree of 
change brought about in Chinese life through these efforts of the Chinese 
student movement. Most careful cbservers, however, whether Chinese or 
foreign, attest to the apparent revolutionary influence of the movement in 
modern Chinese thought. The real significance of Mr. Kiang’s study is that it 
affords the student, who is interested in learning some of the effects of modern 
education upon China, the “stuff” with which to study the problem. Heretofore 
such material has been literally unavailable for the Western student who could 
not read Chinese; but even the native Chinese student will welcome Mr. 
Kiang’s diligent study of original sources and his organization of the material 
found into such a form as to render it readily available to those interested 
in, the evolution of a modernized China. (C. O. Arndt, New York University) 


The new novel by Lau Shaw, The quest for love of Lao Lee (New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1948, 306 p., $3.00), like Rickshaw boy, deals with 
a socioeconomic problem of contemporary China: marriage and divorce. (The 
original title was Divorce.) Lao Lee, the central character, a minor official, is 
married, old style, to a peasant woman, by whom he has two children. How- 
ever, he has “poetic ideas” about the relationship of men and women — romantic 
longings that he wants to satisfy. But, being something of an introvert, he is 
handicapped. Through the counsel and help of Big Brother Chang, a fellow 
official and a marriage go-between, he brings his family to Peiping. The proxim- 
ity of his family makes him no happier, for he does not love his wife; but it 
enables Lau Shaw to introduce the wives of other minor officials and through 
them discuss the status of married women in modern China. Lao Lee’s dissatis- 
faction with his marriage becomes a general dissatisfaction with life, especially 
with his occupation. He knows that he may either “dream in the abstract” or 
“live in reality.” He finds his ideal in a real woman, young Mrs. Ma, but since 
she cannot reciprocate his love, in the end he accepts very sensibly the reality 
of his own situation and the reality of the problem for China. 

Besides being a well-told story, The quest for love is a sociological study, 
in keeping with the underlying purpose of the author’s other works, and it is a 
satire on the pettiness of minor officials. The characters are memorable, for 
Lau Shaw’s observation and psychological analysis are not often excelled. More- 
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over, he has an enlivening style, pictorial and epigrammatic, tinged with play. 
ful irony and ridicule. The work has been ably translated from the Chinese 
by Helena Kuo, though she sometimes errs in English idiom; for example, the 
unfortunate ambiguity oi the title. (Alexander Brede, Wayne University) 


The Pacific era, edited by William Wyatt Davenport (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1948, xii, 274 p.), contains the texts of speeches and reports 
of other activities at the fortieth anniversary of the University of Hawaii. Among 
the contributors are Karl T. Compton, Charles Seymour, William Hung, and 
Howard L. Bevis. (M.E.C.) 


Peaks and Lamas by Marco Pallis (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, xvii, 
397, xiii p., $6.50) first appeared in 1940. This new edition, most handsomely 
printed and illustrated, will make available to many more readers the author's 
account of journeys into the Himalayas in 1933 and 1936. These expeditions 
combined mountain climbing with study of Tibetan culture, and Pallis’ ac- 
count of Tibetan Buddhism and Tibetan art are thoughtful, sensitive, and 
very sympathetic. (M.E.C.) 


Two recent Foreign Policy Reports should be of particular interest to readers 
of The Far Eastern quarterly. In Indonesia in crisis (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, vol. 24, no. 15, December 15, 1948, 15 p., 25¢) Raymond Kennedy 
gives an objective, clear, and well-considered account of “the record of events 
in Indonesia since the end of World War II.” A brief analysis of Communism 
in Indonesia by Paul M. Kattenburg is included. Lawrence K. Rosinger’s The 
Philippines — problems of independence (New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, vol. 24, no. 8, September 1, 1948, 15 p., 25¢) provides an effective briefing 
on how the Philippine republic has been getting along since it achieved inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1946. There is also a note on Philippine geography by 
Sarah Matthews. (M.E.C.) 


Strategy intelligence for American world policy by Sherman Kent (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949, xiii, 226 p., $3.00) is designed “to tell 
the tax payers what high-level intelligence is about and how difficult and im- 
portant a business it is.” The author was in intelligence work with O.S.S. and 
with the State Department. (M.E.C.) 


Documents on American foreign relations, July 1944-June 1945, volume 7, 
edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll (published for the World 
Peace Foundation by Princeton University Press, 1947, xxxvii, 961 p., $6.00), 
is the usual useful collection of documents in this series and includes statements 
of policy on postwar treatment of Japan and Korea and on the sinking of the 
“Awa Maru,” May 1945. Section XIII deals with Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
Area, especially the Philippines. There is a very brief summary of relations 
with China. Volume 8, July 1945 to December 1946, is edited by Raymond 
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Dennett and Robert K. Turner (1948, xxxvii, 962 p., $6.00). Unlike the previous 
volumes it covers eighteen’ months and represents a transition to a calendar- 
year presentation. It contains documents on the Japanese surrender, the Con- 
gressional reports on the Pearl Harbor Investigation, the occupation of Japan, 
and the Japanese election of 1946. Section XV deals with Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific, especially relations with the Soviet Union in this area. (Mary S. Benson, 
Milwaukee-Downer College) 


American foreign policy by Lawrence H. Chamberlain and Richard C. 
Snyder (New York: Rinehard & Co., 1948, xiv, 825 p.) is a combination of text 
and readings. Chapter XXII deals with the Far East, giving historical back- 
ground and material on the occupation of Japan and our 1946 policy in China. 
(Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) ’ 


The international problem of governing mankind by Philip C. Jessup 
(Claremont, Calif., 1947, ix, 63 p., $2.50, eighth annual series of lectures, con- 
ducted by the Associated Colleges in Claremont) discusses the difficulties at- 
tendant on full world government at present and the problems raised by the 
application of the Truman Doctrine in Greece. Brief reference is made to our 
policies in China. (Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) 


A foreign policy for the United States, edited by Quincy Wright (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947, x, 405 p., $4.50, Report of the Twenty-second 
Institute under the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, July 15-19, 
1946), is a series of lectures and discussions on our foreign policy. The lecture 
on the Far East was given by Joseph W. Ballantine, Department of State. The 
discussion by Institute participants which followed dealt particularly with 
Japan. (Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) 





ANNUAL MEETING, 1950 


Next year’s annual meeting of THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION will 
be held at the University of Michigan on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, April 12, 13, 14, 1950. 


Persons wishing to present papers should send proposed topics 
to the Program Chairman, Arthur Wright, Department of History, 
Stanford University, California, as soon as possible. The Program 
Committee is free to select those papers which fit into the general 
plan and purposes of the program. 
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